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CHAPTER XVIL 
“ Now over many years we'll take a leap.” 
“Long it is since I saw him, 

But time hath nothing blurr'd those lines of favour, 

Which then he wore.” 

“‘Yonper is the future Lady Jesslynn, Margaret,” 
observed Mrs. Dimesdale, peering through ker opera 
glass into an opposite box. 

“Where, grandmamma?” asked Margaret, half- 
rousing herself out of a deep reverie. 

“In the box exactly oppusite to ours,” replied 
the old lady. 

Margaret raised her opera glass to her eyes, and 
languidly directed hey attention to the other side of 
the house. 

“ Do you see her ?” inyuired the grandmother. 


“ Not yet.” 

“Oh, you are not looking at the right box,” said 
Mrs. Dimesdale, “ it is the one in which two ladies 
are sitting alone.” 

“Ah, now I see her,” cried Margaret, “ what a 
superb woman!” continued she, in accents of ad- 
miration, “ she is just like Piddettois’ picture of 
Cleopatra.” 

“ My dear Margaret,” exclaimed Mrs. Dimesdale, 
“ you are looking at the Countess of Hillerton, not 
at her daughter.” 

“I'm looking at a goddess, grandmamma,” re- 
turned Margaret, suddenly throwing off her languor. 
“T heard at Florence of Lady Hillerton’s extraor- 
dinary beauty, but I never could have imagined her 
to be half as handsome as she really is! Whata 
study for an artist!” 

‘Who is Margaret going into raptures about 
now ?” asked a gentleman, at that moment enter- 
ing Mrs. Dimesdale’s box, and saluting that lady. 

“ I'll warrant,” he continued, taking his seat by 
Margaret's side, “that it’s about somebody or 
something connected with art.” 


“No, indeed, it’s with nothing of the sort,” re- 
joined Margaret, excitedly, “it is with nature that | 
ia in raptures now. Cousin Alfred, look at 

er.” 

“ At whom ?” asked he, drawing near the young 
lady's side. “* At the moon, sweet Margaret Lorton?” 

“ Pshaw ! do be serious, Alfred,” returned she, in 
rather an impatient tone. “I'd like to take a sketch 
of that face,” she continued, with enthusiastic admi- 
ration : “it is so noble, so full of majesty! What 
a model she would be for Portia, Constance, or 
Lady Macbeth! I can imagine nothing grander 
than that woman with a pair of bloody daggers in 
her hands 

Heavens, my sweet Margaret!” exclaimed M's. 
Dimesdale, in a tone of unfeigned horror. “ The 
girl positively shocks me,” the old lady added, 
with a shudder. 

“ Am I to be enlightened respecting the subject 
of your rhapsodies, Cousin Margaret ?” inquired tlie 
gentleman. 

“In the opposite box there are two ladies in—” 

White—I see them.” 
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MARGARET AND HER OOUSIN ATTRACTED BY LADY HILLERTON. 
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“ Indeed, Alfred, you do no such thing, for they 
are dressed i in pale ” 

“Pink,” he again interrupted. “T see dhem 
now, don’t 1 ?” he proceeded. “You mean Lady 
Hillerton and her daughter, Miss Craven ?” 

“Yes: is not Lady Hillertov perfectly magnifi- 
cent ?” said Margaret Lorton. 

““ Well, yes, coz,” he rejoined, with a slight shrug. 
“But / admire her daughter more than herself.” 

Margaret Lorton lifted up her hamds in astoni#h- 
ment. 

“Go away, Alfred, go away!” orfied, half- 
poutingly. “Why you have mo eyes, mo sow" 
You admire yonder slendex, fragile girl (awihese 
whole appearance puts one i» mind of a faded My ), 
and pass over the developed cheams of one af the 
most beautiful women in all exgation !” 

protest, Margaret 

“ Go away, Alfred !” 

“But listen to me, Cousin Mongaret,” meturned | 
the gentleman, “I assure you Miss Orewem fs ope’ 
of the loveliest specimens of womamkind: but tto 

thoroughly judge of her charms, you should see 
’ her in a room—for in her case, distance does not 
lend enchantment to the view.” 

Margaret Lorton shook her head incredulously. 

“ Nay, Madge, don’t be so hard of faith,” pursued 


f 


Alfred : “I protest to the fact over and over again ; 
Hope Craven is far more beautiful than her 
mother.” 


‘Impossible, Alfred,” returned the lady: “ to 
compares Miss Craven with Lady Hillerton would 
be like holding a lighted candle to a sunbeam—the 
latter would wholly extinguish the former.” 

“T shall hear you talk otherwise some day, Mar- 
garet.” 

“On this same subject-—never !” 

“ Be not so certain about the matter—wait until 
you have inspected Miss Craven closely.” 

I'd much rather have an opportunity seeing 
her mother a little closer,” answered Miss Lorton. 
“She absolutely fascinates me,” she added, again 
directing her opera-glass to the opposite box. 

; Aly my little artist, this time your judgment is 

at fault: 

‘Not it, indeed, Alfred,” persisted she, stoutly. 
“Oh, if I had you at home, wouldn’t I punish 
you for your obstinacy ?” 

“ Nonsense, Madge ! 
dearest creature in all 
whispered in her ear. 
woman——” 

“Save Hope Craven,” she returned, putting down 
her opera-glass. 

‘““Good gracious !” Mrs. Dimesdale suddenly ex- 
claimed. 

What's 
Ma 

The old lady sighed, and cast a rueful glance at 
Mise Lorton’s blond flounces, which were being ruth- 
lessly crushed under the feet of her cousin. 

“ Grandmamwma is in a state of borror at seeing 
your boots in such close proximity te wy blond,” 
laughed Margaret Lorton, addressing her eonsin. 

“We are going to look in upon the Countess of 
Huntingborough after the opera,” said old Mrs. 
Dimesdale, in a somewhat guerulons tone, “and 
Maxgaret will not be t to be seen, At beet she is 
a most untidy girl, for she thinks of nothing but 
her painting brushes amd her canvas! Ah, nothing 
but art from morning till might! Such wes not the | 
cose fn my days; people were then content without 
art? 

“Were they, indecd, grandmamme!” laughed 


You are the sweetest and 
creation,” he playfully 
“I swear by no other 


the matter, grandmamma?” asked 


Margaret. ‘What stupid people they mest surely 
have been. There now, don't look at flounces 
80 despairingly, dear grandmanaaee 5 @hall not 


approach them again !” 

Then Margaret fixed her eyes om the stage, and 
listen to the music of the 
voiee, but presently she turned her n 
to Lady Hitlerton’ box. 

“ Alfred,” said Lis cousin, abruptly. 

“ Yes, Margaret.” 

“Tell me all about this Lady Willerton !” 

“ All thet I know ,, respeoting her, 1 will freely 

you know e»ything history 7” Mar- 
garet asked, 

“ You, but mot, perhaps, eufficiont of it to saiisfy 
your euriosity.” 

“ We shall see: pray proceed !” 

“From its beginning to ite end?” 

“Ié you are conversant with as much, Alfred, - 
was her reply. 

all particulars, of course; but 
keeping the main points of the story in view, eh ?” 


Precisely !” 


“I do not think there will be anything in it to 
particulatly interest you.” 

“ Leave me to decide about that, cousin,” @he re- 
plied. “Commence !” 

“Well, this Coumtess of Hillenton, you — 
undemtand, was originally only a farmer's 

“@nily fanmer’s daughter ” repeated Miss 
in mesiked surprise. 

years ago she was memied ¢o 
very rich mam, on® Herbert Oraven, of Heavk’s Crag, 
in Devbguitire ; to which gentleman she presented 
a son, gm one deughter, the present Hope Craven.” 

“Go on, I em peying the greatest attention to 
your story.” 

“ Well, the gom (who was left at nurse), when 
three pri diappeared, and has nover 


Never been heard of! How strange, 


“ Most ge, ‘but what I get te} 
is etmnger ati. Spon efter the disappear-' 
ance ef his gon, Mr. Craven hepame very fll, and 
took to bis hed; whence be nomer rose again” 

“ What was his malady ?” Miss Lorton inquired. 

Alfred shook his head. 

‘“‘ He had no malady !” 

“No malady ?” 

“ None whatever, Margaret !” 

“Why, Alfred, what nonsense you are talking. 
If nothing ailed the poor gentleman, how was it 
that he died ?” 

‘He had taken slow poison !” 

“ Mr. Craven had ?” 

“Yes, in a paper left addressed to his wife, he 
confessed that he had poisoned himself.” 

“ Poisoned himself!” echoed Miss Lorton. “ How 
horrible !” 

“Immediately after her husband’s interment, 
Mrs. Craven quitted England, and repaired to Italy, 
whither she was at once followed by Lord Hillerton, 
who had been long fascimated by her charms.” 

“She was followed by Lord Hillerton,” repeated 
Margaret ; “ hew shockingly indclicate of him !” 

“So the world thought,” returned the gentleman ; 
“but his lordship set the word at naught, and 
wedded Mrs. Craven in the first months of her 
widowhood.” 

Margaret Lorton slightly shuddered, and cast a 
hasty glance at Lady Hillerton’s box. 

“A frightfully disgusting woman!” exclaimed 
old Mrs. Dimesdale, who had been listening to the 
above detailed conversation ! “ People never thought 
of doing such awful things in my young days!” 

“ Why this affair of which I was just now speak- 
ing happened upwards of seventeen years ago,” 
her grandson slyly returned; “in the very midst of 
your young days, when Margaret and I were little 
children. What say you now, grandmamma, mine ?” 

“Ah, well,” rejoined the old lady, “ there are, of 
course, exceptions to every rule.” 

‘“‘ Of course,” agreed Alfred, laughingly. 

Margaret, who had been gazing at Lady 
Hillerton, now withdrew her eyes. 

“She looks too beautiful to do wrong in any 
way” sighed she, putting down her opera-glass. 

“Was she happy with Lord Hillerton?” she 
asked of her cousin. 

“ Far from it,” he replied. “ Their marriage was 
alla wistake, full of disappointment and bitterness. 
The lady's temper was imperious and domineering, 
and her husband's visions of bliss were soon dis- 
sipated. For contradiction begot misunderstandings 
and tumult between the mewly-married pair; then 
came coldness and estrangement, and at length an 
open rupture took place, and for some reason not 
publicly known Lord and Lady Hillerton parted 
altogether.” 

Miss Lorton was silent for some seconds; she 
was once more the extraordinary 
and fascinative beauty af Lady Hillerton’s face, 
and reflecting on her strange 

“And is Hope Craven rieh ?” she asked. 

“The lost son has never beem heard of, therefore 
she ie the heiress of all her deceased fnther’s wealth 
—the heiress also of Hawk's Crag,” Alfred Dimes- 
dale replied. 

“T feel strongly and apenas in all 
you have told me about these people,” 

Miss Lorton. “I wonder whether i¢ is a love afisir 
between Lord Jesslyma end Miss Craven?” she 
added, inquiringly. 

“So people say,” returned Alfred; “and I should 
imagine that there is little dombt of the matter, 
for the lady is beautiful, wel'-born, aad wealthy : 
the gentleman is a Jesslynn, and thet fact is ail- 
sufficient in his favour.” 

“Where is Lady Hillerton’s husband supposed to 


Alfred 


thie Lady 


be just now ?” Miss Lorton demanded of her cousin. 


“ Wandering about the Holy Land, I believe,” he 


answered; “but his wife resides at Hillerton 
House in M Fair.” 
“Do visit ‘her much ?” 


Oh, yess for hher is on a most ex- 
tensive an§ ther entertainments are always 
jn the cxteame. the mother and 
jd ter im themselves are so attractiwe dbat people 

seldom trouble themaelves to make impertinent in- 
quities their affeian.” 

Miss Lortam did not speak for some ‘seconds. 

“Jam glef Mr. St. Mak is met here,” she at. 

obseswell. “I should not Bike him to see 


Alfred Dimmesdale feughed 

“Wo be te adimiize her,” continued 
Milas Lenton, not her eoudin'’s laughter. 

“Ana what if he did, coz?” Alfred returned- 

“She is @ marnied women, you know.” 

Miss ‘Lontow shoak her head. 

“No matter!” she replied; “ married or single, I 
oould net like Mr. St. Mark to Jeok upon her!” 

“ Marganet excleimef her consin, in marked as- 


tonishment at her words. 


“T am serious, Alfred!” she said. 

“T cannot believe you to be so, Madge!” he re- 
turned, looking her steadfastly in the face. “ You 
must either suppose your fetters to be very weak, 
or that St. Mark’s affection for you is a mere myth, 
or else you would not thus fear a nNval starting up in 
your path.” 

“But this Lady Hillerton’s gorgeous charms 
would overcome a stoic !” 

“ Very likely so; that is if the stoic viewed her 
with your eyes, Madge ! ie 

“She is magnific ent!” exclaimed Miss Lorton, 
her gaze again attracted te Phillis’s box. 

“She is upwards of forty years of age !” laughed 
Alfred Dimesdale. “Just twice as old as yourself, 
Madge !” he added. 

“Still she is younger than Mr. St, Mark.” 

“ Granted !” 

“ And a hundred times handsomer than I *” 

“ Pshaw !” 

“Thank goodness he is not here to-night!” she 
continued. “T would not for the whole world that 
he saw yonder woman with my eyes!” 

“My pretty, jealous cousin !” cried Alfred Dimes- 
dale. 

“ Well, I am jealous!” she rejoined. 

“Jealous of a man past forty ycars of age? 
Absurd !” 

“Mr. St. Mark is nearly fifty!” 

“ Yet you love him ?” 

“Tam going to wed him, Alfred !” 

“ That is no answer to my question, Madge !” 


father confessor, cousin Al- 


quite sure that his riches do not infln- 
ence you t his favour?” porsisted Alfred Dimes- 
dale, 

“T ewe net ones thought of his possessions!” 
she answered, eandidly. “I ghall marry him for 

himself alone!” 

“Ab, Madge!” exclaimed Alfred, sinking bie 
voice inf en earnest , “I would give 
much to be lowed by you, efter the fashion you 
appear to Jove this fortunate 8. Mark !” 

At this moment two gentlemen entered the box. 

St. Mark exclaimed Alfred rising” 
i greeting the elder of the tara, “ I'ma delighted to 
see you! understood that you were busy with 
your Igwyer, and that we should net have the plea- 
sure of seeimg you here to-night.” 

The gentleman thus addressed, after saluting 
Mrs. Dimesdale, held out his hemd to Margaret 
Lorton. 

business being despatched sooner than I. 
anticipated, I toe thee te seck pleasure: which 
pleasure I have found here, Margeret!” he whis- 
pered, taking the seat left vacant by Alfred Dimes- 
dale. 


She blashed, and locked somewhst ill af eaaa. 

The younger gentleman was eonversing with the 
old lady amd her grandson. 

4 T pevovived that you were not listening to- the 
music when 1 entered, Margacet; you were quite 
busy, talking.” 

“The oper is an old one,” she answered, with a 


ed you hove often’ heard it, I sug> 
“Over and over again! she briefly rejoimed. 
“ Besides,” added she, after a pause, scarcely know- 


| 

| 

| “You we not ay 
fred!” 
“ 

“ Very well; be silent, then '” she rejoined, in a 
layfiul tome. 
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ing what to say, “I have a headache to-night, and 
feel miserably depressed likewise.” 

Mr. St. Mark looked into the speaker’s eye and 
smiled. 

“ You are always a wayward child with me, Mar- 
garet,” he observed, very gently. 

“Mr, St. Mark,” she said, suddenly; “look me 
full in the face.” 

Ife did so at once; smiling as he did so. 

“You are not fickle ?” she added, interroga- 


tively. 


“Tam not of a fickle age, Margaret,” was his | 


calm reply. 

“\No—probably not. Yet——” 

“Yet what, Margaret ?” 

“You will never forget me?” she went on, 
brokenly. “That is to say, you will not love an- 
other ?” she continued, growing more excited. 

“Why, sweetheart, what is tho matter with 
you ?” 

“Don't take your eyes away from my face,” sho 
said, fixing her gaze upon him. 
night—oh, so very, very jealous !” 

“ Jealous, Margaret ?” he repeated, in surprise. 

“ Jealous, St. Mark,” returned she. 

* But wherefore ?” 

“Oh, I am foolish, St, Mark, Iam weak—a very 
woman in my weakness,” she answered, in a soft 
but ardent tone. 

“Child!” he exclaimed, at a loss to understand 
the meaning of her words. 

“Child!” she echoed, somewhat derisively. “I 
am no child in my love for you, St. Mark.” 

“Dear Margaret, whatever is the matter with 
you ?” he asked, becoming greatly perplexed by her 
strange manners. 

“You love me, St. Mark, don’t you?” she de- 
manded eagerly, yet speaking scarcely above her 
breath. 

“ Need you ask such a question, of me, Margaret ?” 
he returned, in accents slightly reproachful. 

“TI do not know,” she answered, shaking her 
head doubtfully. 

“ Fie, fie, Margaret!” he cricd, taking her hand 
and pressing it. 

“TI am so happy in your affection, dear St. Mark,” 
she said, in syllables which faltered ; yet ' 

“ Yet what, dearest ?”’ . 

“T am ever trembling with fear of losing it.” 

“Silly girl!” he laughed. 

“T never feel sure of your love,” she went on, 
hesitatingly; “I am always in dread of losing 
you.” 

“Of losing me, Margaret! How ?” 

She looked up into his eyes, then suddenly cast 
down her own. 

‘* Answer me, Margaret.” 

“T am constantly dreading lest somebody should 
steal your love away from me,” was her reply. 

“ Silly, silly child!” he child, with a deep-drawn 
sigh. 
si Look, look at yonder box, St. Mark,’ she con- 
tinued, excitedly, “ the one exactly opposite to ours 
on the first tier—look at one of the ladies in it for 
two minutes, then tell me that you are not changed 
—that you love me still, and I'll trust you for 
ever?” 

“ Margaret!” he ejaculated, now perfectly be- 
wildered by her manners. 

“ Look, look!” she added, handing him her opera- 

lass. 
en Into one of the opposite boxes ?” he asked, ad- 
justing the focus of the glass. 

“ Yes,” she returned, nervously watching him. 

He raised the glass to his eyes, and began the 
scarch as direeted. 

“The darker of the two ladies is Lady Hillerton,” 
said Miss Lorton, still narrowly watching her lover. 

“T have not found the box yet,” he answered. 

Suddenly Mr. St. Mark’s face blanched to a deadly 
hue, and he sank back to his seat almost powerless. 

‘Are you ill,” Miss Lorton inquired, seeing him 
shudder and look faint. 

“No, no; ‘tis only a slight dizziness that has 
seized me; there is not any occasion for alarm, 
Margaret.” 

The lady tightly clasped her hands, and glanced 
suspiciously into his qnivering features. 4 

Recovering his composure, St. Mark’s eyes once 
more sought Phillis’s dazzling face. 

Miss Lorton was notirg his every look. 

His steadfast gaze was fixed on Lady Hillerton. 

Miss Lorton’s jealousy was aroused, but she re- 
mained silent. , 

She was blaming herself for having pointed out 
to him a woman so much more attractive than her- 
self. 

Why had she done so? 


” 


“T am jealous, to- | 


She could not answer that question. 

She was thinktng how insipid her own face would 
appear to him after he had been bedazzled by one 
so radiant as that of Lady Hillerton. 


draw his attention towards herself, 
He took no notice; he had not heard her speak. 
“Mr. St. Mark !” she continued, very coldly. 
At this, he removed the glass from his eyes, and 
sighed deeply. 


“You have been looking at another woman—look- 
ing at her for five wholo minutes—and utterly 
ignoring my presence here.” 

He smiled, and shaded his brow with his hand. 

“ Answer me truly,” pursued she, “are you still 
unchanged towards me 7” 

Ife flashed deeply, and turned away his head. 

She repeated her question. 

“My love would not be worth your acceptance 


he rejoined, in a sad toue. 

Margaret breathed more freely. St Mark's voice 
was always music in her ears, but at this moment 
she thought his tones sweeter than ever. 

“Looking at yonder beautiful woman's counte- 
nance has not, then, made you think my features in- 
significant ?” 


with a certain tremour in his accents, “in my eyes 


Hillertou ever owned.” 

At these words, Margaret’s whole countenance 
brightened, and her trembling fingers stole into one 
of his open palms, in which they lay gently pressed. 

‘Did you ever before see Lady Hillerton ?” she 
inquired. 

“ Frequently,” replied he, frankly. 

“ Frequently !” echoed Miss Lorton. “ IIow can 
that be possible, when you are only just returned 
from a country across the wide sea, where you have 
| been sojourning for many long years 7” 

Mr..St. Mark did not answer her. 

“ Besides which, Lady Hillerton herself —— ” 

“Never mind her, Margaret,” interrupted St. 
Mark,—" let us talk of somebody else—of ourselves, 
dearest.” 

Yes, but 

‘Suppress your curiosity for awhile,” ho again 
interposed. “ A time will come when I shall ex- 
| plain myself to you—when I shall tell you all the 


” 


'eveuts of my chequered life—when I shall not keep , 


a thought from you. Are you satisfied, Margaret ?” 

“T cannot be otherwise,” she answered; “ for 
whatever you do is well done.” 

St. Mark gave her a grateful look; then, turning, 
he addressed his sou and Alfred Dimesdale. 

‘“ What interesting subject have you two found 
to talk about ?” he asked. 

“The Countess of Lillerton,” returned Alfred 
Dimesdale. 

At the mention of that name, St. Mark’s face 
suddenly changed colour. 


| ‘Herbert, here, is perfectly fascinated and bowil- 


dered by her,” Alfred added, laughingly. 

“The world, I verily believe, will go Hillerton 
mad,” Mrs. Dimesdale remarked, with a half-yawn. 

“T think so, too, grandmother; for Herbert is 
already raving about her,” Alfred rejoined. 

St. Mark moved uneasily. 

Every ono of the words just uttered had been a 
mental stab to this man. 

“ And how do you yourself stand affected by this 
lady's charms, Mr. Dimesdale ?” St. Mark demanded, 
in a tone of seeming lightness. 

Alfred shrugged his shoulders by way of an- 
swer. 

Mr. St. Mark looked at his son, who was gazing 
at one of the occupants of the opposite box. 

“So, at last, you two inseparables differ in opinion 
from one another?” observed St. Mark, trying to 
divert Herbert's attention from the object of bis 
fixed regard. 

“Female beauty is the only point on which we 
materially differ from one another,” Alfred Dimes- 
dale rejoined. “ Herbert admires the dark angel— 
I the blonde.” 

“T should have imagined, from your long and 
undisturbed friendship with each other at Eton, 
that there could not possibly be any subject what- 
ever whereupon you could entertain a difference of 
opinion,” said St. Mark. 

“Ah,” responded Herbert, “’tis a matter of sin- 
cere congratulation to us that our tastes are not in 
unison where female beauty is at all concerned.” 

“ Wherefore ?” demanded St. Mark. 

“ Because, thinking as we do, we shall never be 
rivals in love,” returned the son. 


“St. Mark!” said Margaret Lorton, (trying to | 


“You are a recreant knight,” pouted Margaret. | 


“On my life, another Damon and Pythias !” cried 
Margaret, jestingly. 

“Nay,” said St. Mark, aside to her, “I cannot 
deride that friendship which procured for me the 
happiness of becuming acquainted with Margaret 
Lorton.” 

She smiled, and he went on. 

“ Herbert's falling ill at your grandmother’s was 
@ most opportune event fur me—eh, Margaret ?” 

A And for me, too, St mark!” she dropped, in re- 
ply- 
“ May we both ever think so,” sighed he, in a 
marked manner. 

“We must ever think so,” she responded, frankly ; 
a for nothing will ever change my feelings towards 
you,’ 

“Bo not too sure of that, dearest : change maketh 
change. 

She shook her head, and smiled. 

“How singular, St. Mark, that wo too should 


were it made of such unstable stuf as you suspect,” | 


“ My dear Margaret,” he answered, earnestly, but | 


you possess a bundred more charms than Lady | 


cross each other's path on the very first day of your 
arrival in England, after an absence of more than 
tweuty years !” 

“Tt was not so singular that we should meet; as 
that we should learn to love one another.” 

“'True, auswered she, drawing her chair closer 
to his, and still speaking in a low tone. “ And 
| Herbert, your own son, your ouly child, had never 
until that day belield you 
| © Never, Margaret,” returned &t. 
quivering voice. 

“ How and when did she, his mother, die?” Miss 
Lorton asked. 

He made no answer, but. compressing his lips, 
uttered an inward groan, and cast a hurried glance 
in the direction of Lady Hillertun’s box.” 

“T have pained you,” said Margaret, regretfully. 
Forgive me, St. Mark 

“Porgive you, Margaret! For what ?” 

“Por troubling you with questions concerning 
the past,” she answered. “1 ought to be satisfied 
with what I already kuow of it.’ 

“ The chapters of my past life shall all be laic 
before you some cay ere long,’ said St. Mark. 
| * You are aware that my son, Herbert, has been 
brought up under the care of my lawyer, a con- 
scientious, good man, who scent the boy to school, 
thence to Eton College, where he met with your 
cousin, Alfred.” 

“ That lawyer is Mr. Wilding.” 

“ The same,” replied St. Mark. “You are fur- 
ther aware, Margarct, that the first time my eyes 
rested on my son's face, he was au invalid under 
your grandmother's roof.” 

“Yes, [remember hearing Herbert say over and 
over again that that was the first sight of bis father. 
He must then have been born after you quitted 
England ?” 

St. Mark answered with an assenting nod. 

At this moment the cartain fell upon the opera. 
Then old Mrs. Dimesdale roused herself owt of tho 
doze into which she had fallen, and, claiming St. 
Mark’s arm to lean upon, left the box. 

Miss Lorton then accepicd the arm of Herbert ; 


Mark, in a 


and, with ber cousin by her side, followed her lover 
and her kinswoman. 

The lobbies were densely crowded, for the house 
had been very full, and St. Mark experienced somo 
difficulty in making his way through the jostling 
mass around him. 

Presently, on turning the corner of the box- 
| lobby, our party came directly opposite to Lady Hal- 
lerton, her daughter, and Lord Jesslynn. 
| St. Mark, instantly turning aside his head, ad- 

dressed Miss I.orten, who was close behind him, 
| Meanwhile, the two streams of people from the 
| opposite passages joined and became ome, and on 
| our party proceeded, elbowed and crushed on all 
sides. 

The edge of Lady Hikertou’s lace mantle was 
touching St. Mark’s unoccupied arm; yet he stilj 
appeared to be wholly unconscious of her prox- 
imity, for his head coutinued averted, and his face, 
though deadly pale, remained cutirely calm. 

but this man was suffering — acutely suffer 
ing. 
Suddenly a well-known voice smote his ear, 
quickened the pulsations of his heart, and sent a 
sharp thrill through his whole frune. 

For a momeut or two he telt cs if he could 
neither move nor breathe. 

How many sad and bitter memories the sound of 
that voice had awakencd in his beast ? 

How the old time seemed to come back to him— 
the time when those toncs were sweetest music to 
his ear. 

Presently somebody twitched at his sleeve. 

* Your pardou—-l have just dropped my fan at 
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your feet: the article isa relic; may I then ask 
you to suatch it from threatening destruction.” 

It was Lady Hillerton who had just addressed 
those words to Mr. St. Mark, at the sound of which 
he turned instinctively and quickly to the speaker. 

But scarcely had she looked upon him, when she 
uttered a shrill scream, and dropped in a heap upon 
the floor by his side. 

All was now a scene of amazement and alarm, 
and the crowd was arrested in its onward pro- 
gress. 

“ Who had screamed 2? What was the matter ?” 
people asked of one another in perfect bewilder- 
ment. 

Some one has fainted from the heat,” sug- 
gested a very corpulent old gentleman, as he panted 
for air. 

*“A lady has been crushed to death,” said an- 
other. 

* Wino is she, who is she ?” half-a-dozen persons 
demanded in a breath. 

“Why, its Lady Hillerton,” replied a very tall 
gentleman, whose head was much above 


shot.” 

* Shot! 
claimel a somewhat deaf old lady. 
hear any report of fire-arms.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. St. Mark raised the insensible 
Phillis from the ground; and, assisted by Hope 
Craven, Miss Lorton, and Lord Jesslynn, bore her 
intu a room close by, where proper restoratives 
were at once administered to her. 

Rut, Cespite all the endeavours of those about 
her, Phillis still lay in cold unconsciousness. 

At length, when all had been done that could 
be done towards her recovery, it was thought ex- 
pedient to carry her home, in order that she might 
have the assistance cf her own medical adviser, and 
likewise cvery other requisite attention. 

Mr. St. Mark himself bore Phillis’s insensible 
form through the dense and curious crowd to her 
waiting carriage. 

As he lifted her into the vehicle, he stooped over 
her, and pressed his lips on her cold cheek in a 
lingering, passionate kiss. 

“ Once more, and for the last time on earth,” he 
murmured within himself as he kissed her closed 
eyes. ‘How I have loved you you knew too well: 
how you repaid my affection your own false heart 
doth likewise know. Farewell for the present,” he 
added. * We shall ineet again, Countess of Hillerton.” 

Then Mr. St. Mark hastened away, and rejoined 
his own party. He looked very pale, but perfectly 
calm. 

Not a trace of the tumult within him could be 
discovered in his features. 

“ Have they taken Lady Hillerton home ?” Miss 
Lorton asked, as she took her lover's arm. 

Mr. St Mark replied in the affirmative. 

“Whatever made her shriek and faint, I won- 
der ?” 

Mr. St. Mark made no reply. 

“There must have been some cause for the 
shriek, and for the fainting also ; for people do not 
go off in deep swoons ualess they have sufficient 
reason for so doing.” 

Still Mr. St. Mark remained silent. 

* There is some mystery in the matter,” Miss Lor- 
on continued, suspiciously. 

“ Probably so,” returned her companion, scarcely 
naware of what he was saying at the moment. 

“Oh, Iam sure there’s a mystery, since no one 
can tell why she fainted.” 

Mr. St Mark winced at her words, but made no 
answer to them. 

Yet he could have solved the seeming strangeness 
of Lady Hillerton’s sudden fit of insensibility, had 
he chosen to do so. 

But these were secrets lodged in St. Mark's 
bosom which, for another's sake, he wished to re- 
main secrets for ever. 

Many another man, placed in a similar position 
to his, would have pursued his wronger round and 
round the world, hunted her to the very grave. 

But this man had a soul far too noble to permit 
him to act otlerwise than gently and mercifully to 
friends and foes alike. 

His breast was the throne of honour, and his 
hand performed none but generous deeds. 

Yet Mark Burkenshaw (you have of course re- 
cognised him) had suffered—keenly suffered—and 
his sufferings had been of a nature such as would 
have warped the heart of another, and turned it 
into stone. 

But he had endured all sitently and bravely: for 
the sake of that one who had so deeply injured him 
he had done thus much, and more. 


Has Lady Hillerton been shot ?” ex- 
“ I did not 


those | 


around him: “J saw her drop just as if she had gold mine; but as giants, like the rest of the world, 


Ay, much, much more! 

Had he not borne disappointment, sorrow, sore 
disgrace and banishment, and all through the 
woman who had pledged herself at heaven’s altar 
to cling to him, amid every change of life, and every 
trial ? 

Yet he was no worm. He had submitted to his 
wrongs because he loved his wronger, and would 
not bring upon her head the shame and punishment 
she had so richly merited at his hands. 

Was this mercy of his ill-judged or other- 
wise ? 

Alas! Who shall say ? 

(To be continued.) 


BROBDINIGDINIGDINIGLOS. 
A FAIRY STORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
BY AN OLD-FASHIONED FELLOW. 


ONCE upon a time, there lived a giant whose name 
was Brobdinigdinigdiniglos, and as was quite proper 


| in a giant with such a long name, he had six heads. 


He had besides six castles, six hundred servants, and a 


are never satisfied, he one day took it into his head, or 
rather into his six heads, that he wanted a wife. So 
he got down the Court Register, and looked out the 
names of all the marriageable princesses; and at the 
head of the list he found the six daughters of King 
Ito. 

“Oho,” quoth he, “‘ among six I may be suited.” 

And he ordered out his horse, and his six hundred 
followers, and a hogshead of gold from his gold-mine, 
and having had his six heads properly shaved and 
combed, set out for King Ito’s Court. 

Now the six princesses were sitting together in an 
upper room, when Brobdinigdinigdiniglos rode in at 
the gate. 

Letty, the eldest, was boxing the ears of the Lord of 
the Powder Closet, because he hadn't filled her powder- 
bag first. 

Martha, the next, had the Lord High Fiddlestick by 
the buttonhole, and was telling him how her parrot had 
eaten too much plum-pudding. 

Jenny was tacking some seed-pearls on her dress. 

Mollie was trying a new saucer of rouge. 

Harriet was eating out of a box of bon-bons. 

And Meta was mending the stockings. 

Brobdinigdinigdiniglos rode in at the gate with a 
prodigious clatter, and made his herald proclaim that 
he was come to marry a daughter of King Ito. 

At that, all the sisters ran at once for the window, 
and Jenny reached there first, but was pushed aside by 
Letty, and got a terrible bruise on her head, where it 
struck against the clothes-horse; the others jostled, 
and pinched, and scolded, excepting Meta, who sat 
quietly at her working, till they spied the six heads of 
the giant. 

** He has a head apiece for us!” cried one. 

‘* What a disgusting monster!” screamed another. 
‘“*T won't marry him,” cried a third, ‘ even if he eats 

Meanwhile the court below was in a bustle. The 
Lord High Fiddlestick ran down stairs in such a hurry 
that he lost his slipper, and it fell into the paws of a 
monkey, who tore it in pieces; so that my Lord Fiddle- 
stick had nothing for it but to hobble out in the yard, 
and met Brobdinigdinigdiniglos in one green slipper 
and one stocking. The King was hunting everywhere 
for his crown, when at last it was remembered that the 
crown had been sent away to be mended, and he was 
obliged to send a knight of the garter to borrow one 
of his nearest neighbour; and the Queen had been 
washing out her caps, and was up to the arms in soap- 
suds, so that her Majesty looked red enough as she 
came down the great marble steps to meet the giant. 
When they heard his errand they were still more per- 
plexed, for though a son-in-law with six castles might 
not be undesirable, the six heads could have been dis- 
pensed with. They were certain none of the princesses 
would willingly accept him. 

*“*T am sure,” cried the Queen, “I could never eat 
my dinner with those six horrid mouths champing and 
chewing near me.” 

“Then, my dear,” replied the King, ‘how would 
you like to serve the gentleman for dinner? since I 
assure you I think he would make nothing of gobbling 
us all at a single meal, if he were ever so little dis- 
p'eised.” 

But the Princess Meta, who had hitherto kept 
silence, spoke up cheerfully. 

“Since one of us must wed him, I will take him, on 
condition that he grants me a year, and that he spends 
the year in fairy-land trying to rid himself of his five 
heads.” 

“But why,” cried the giant, when he heard what 
the Princess had said, ** why will you not marry me as 
Iam? If it is good to have one head, why is it not 
better to have six °”’ 

To which answered the Princess, who was as discrect 
as fair:- ‘‘My lord, no true and loving wife will let 


Other hands than hers comb the hair and beard of her 


husband; but as I am but a little weakly creature, 
consider, I pray you, whether the combing of six heads 
would not soon reduce me to a mere skeleton, or even 
cause my death.” 

With which reason the giant was quite satisfied, and 
went away to fairy-land, as Meta had desired; while 
the King and Queen, and all the court who loved the 
Princess, did nothing but wish that he might fall in 
with something worse thun himself, and be destroyed 
altogether. 

Brobdinigdinigdiniglos journeyed to fairy-land und 
went first to the queen of the fairies, but she sa:d to 
him, “Go to the Witch of the Sea; there is a charm, 
but I do not know it.” 

Then he went down under the sea, and found the old 
witch spinning seaweed; but she said to him, ‘‘ Go to 
the Palace of Fire; there is a charm, but I do not 
know it.” 

Then he wen‘ under the earth to the Palace of Fire 
and found the giants there at their anvils, but they 
roared out: ‘*Go back to your Princess; there is a 
charm, but we do not know it” 

So the giant went sadly back to the Princess and 
told her what they had said, and all her sisters laughed 
and jeered at Meta continually; but she bore it pa- 
tiently, and was so gentle that Brobdinigdinigdiniglos 
loved her more than ever, and he was constantly 
bringing her some splendid jewels, er taking her on 
some wonderful journey to the moon, or the cloud- 
palaces that you often see piled up in the west; and 
seeing that he loved her because of her gentleness, he 
began to try to be gentle and good also, that she might 
love him. And sometimes the Princess almost forgot 
that he was a monster with six heads in the delight 
that he gave her, and the pleasure of hearing him tell 
of the wonderful things that he had seen. 

But one day it came into the giant’s head, or heads, 
that the reason the Princess had wished him to be rid 
of his heads was not for the labour of combing them, 
but because he was a monster, and that made him 
very sad, Then the Princess asked what ailed him ? 

“ Alas!” he said, “I see that you look on me as a 
monster, and only marry me from fear.” 

But Meta answered :—“ It was so at first, my lord, 
but now you have grown so pleasant in my eyes that I 
no longer remember your heads." 

The moment she had uttered the words, the giant 
was changed into the very handsomest Prinoe imagin- 
able, to the delight of Meta; while her envious sisters, 
who had so long jeered her, on seeing her happy mar- 
riage, had now to regret their own selfishness and ill- 
nature. 


FORTUNE AND LOVE. 
[From the “ Poems of Eliza Cook."'} 

LET me live without fortune, if Providence will it, 

For Joy can be found where small treasure is shed ; 
Those who bear a full cup are most fearful to spill it, 

And oftentimes walk with the narrowest tread. 
1 care not though Fate may deny me profusion. 

lf earth will but show me some rays from above; 
Tell me notthat God's light is a dreaa.y illusion— 

I could live without Fortune, but not without Lovet 


Oh! ‘tis pleasant to know there are beings about us 
Who tune the most exquisite strings in our heart, 
To feel that they would not be happy without us, 
And that we, in our loneliness, sigh when we part. 
Oh! there's something divine in the thought that we 
cherish, 
A star-beam within us, that shines from above— 
To knoww, that if all the world gives us should perish, 
The greatest of Fortune still dwells in our lovet 


Oh! ‘tis glory to feel that we live for some others, 

That self is not all we depend on below ; 
That affection yet links us to sisters and brothers, 

Whose fate will be constant, come weal or come woe. 
Though the vulture of trouble may harass our bosom, 

Ne er fear while our spirit is fed by the dove; 

Let the desert of Life give Eternity’s blossom, 

And we'll live without Fortune, while favoured by 

Love! 


THE great man is the man who does a great thing 
for the first time. 


A Bow. or Puncn.—The Gentleman's Magazine 
contains an account of a remarkable bowl of punch that 
was made in England, in 1644. It was made in a 
fountain, in a garden, in the middle of four walks, 
covered overhead with orange and lemon trees, and in 
every walk was a table, the whole length of it, co- 
vered with cold collations, &c. In the fountain were 
the following ingredients; 4 bogsheads brandy, 26,000 
lemons 20 gallons lime juice, 1,300 weight of fine 
white Lisbon sugar, 51 pounds grated nutmegs, 300 
toasted biscuits, and 1 pipe of dry mountain Malaga. 
Over the fountain was a large canopy to keep off the 
rain, and there was built on purpose a little boat, 
wherein was a boy, who rowed round the fountain and 
filled the cups of the company, and, in all probability, 
more than 6,000 men drank thereof. 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE WEAR, 
NEAR DURHAM. 


Tue rivers of England, for the most part, flow through 
very picturesque districts, and our own river Thames, 
though dark and muddy in the vicinity of London, is 
‘no exception to the rule. We should have a difficulty 
in finding more picturesque river scenery than, in the 
neighbourhood of Richmond; but our present view 
takes us far north, where equally beautiful river ecenes 
are found in all directions, and particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Durham. 

The river Wear, estimated at sixty-five miles long, 
takes its rise near Kilhope Law, and flows through the 
wild and picturesque district of Weardale, bounded on 
each side by high hills. After forming a junction 


RAILWAY 


SMALL THINGS. 


Tue infinitesimal is only second in interest to the in- 
finite. If the revelations of the telescope in the world- 
crowded realms of space fill us with amazement and awe, 
the wonders disclosed by the microscope in the minctest 
atoms that float in the water or the air, or go to make 
up the solid aggregate of terra firma, no less compel 
our admiration. A lump of common chalk is an un- 
interesting object enough to the unassisted eye; but 
place it under the object glass of a powerful microscope 
and you will find it to be conglomerate of delicate 
shells and corals. The waters and ice of almost the 
whole Antarctic ocean are literally embrowned with 
tiny animalcule. To the unscientific these little crea- 
tures are merely specks of mud or dust, but when 
magnified they are seen to be animals. Very insigni- 
ficant animals you will say. But what are they 
doing? Simply shoaling the Antarctic ocean —laying 


by eating clay. Doubtless this 
matter, 

To turn from the minute in nature to the minute in 
art. Here we find that, in his limited sphere, man 
has accomplished some astonishing feats.. The Peter's 
Micograph, a late English invention, economizes space 
in the transcription of words to a degree that is 
scarcely credible. The machine consists of a vertical 
lever, of immense length, the fulcrum of which is near 
the upper end. Whatever is traced by the point of 
the upper section of the instrument is duplicated on 
glass at the other end with a diamond pencil, in 
characters diminished in a ratio with the distance of 
the lower extremity from the fulcrum. The lever is a 
double one, the short arm of the principal instrument 
acting upon the long arm of another and lesser one, 
thereby obtaining the product of two diminutions 
multiplied into each other. It is difficult to give an 
intelligible description of the working of the machine, 


clay contains zaimal 


RAILWAY BRIDGE ACROSS THE WEAR, NEAR DURHAM. 


with Bedburn, the Wear flows on to Bishop Auckland, 
where the river turns to the north-east, and pursues 
avery winding course past Durham and Chester-le- 
Street, into the German ocean at Sunderland. 

The river Wear is navigable up to Durham; and it 
is near that ans‘ent and renowned city that the river 
is spanned by the splendid structure which forms the 
subject of our i.lustration. It is erected on the Dur- 
ham and Bishop Auckland branch of the North Eastern 
railway. The height of the bridge is 126 feet, being 
eight feet above the high-level bridge at Newcastle. 
The scenery at this point of the Wear, where the 
bridge spans, is of great beauty, and the structure in 
every way harmonizes with the magnificent view which 
is here presented to the eye. 


Or two equally beloved and amiable women, one 
looks better in an evening, the other in a morning 
dress. It is just as it suits, and so with accomplish- 


ments. 


the foundations of a great island or perchance a con- 
tinent. Recent explorations in that region show that 
they bave already formed a submarine bank four 
hundred miles in length by one hundred and twenty 
in breadth. Small as these creatures are, they are 
engaged in a vast business. A large portion of every 
soil is composed of particles which either are or have 
been alive. Some years ago the inhabitants of a 
district in Sweden were threatened with famine, and 
in the hope of staving off the evil while the crops 
were growing, they eked out their scanty supply of 
grain with earth. They found this mixed diet almost 
a8 nourishing as the unmixed meal. Animal life, it is 
well known, cannot be sustained by inorganic matter. 
How then could mere dirt be nutritive? The micro- 
scope solved the mystery. The ‘dirt was found to 
consist of shells of infinitesimal creatures, which under 
chemical analysis proved to be formed of nutritious 
elements, The Arabs, we are told, sometimes relieve 
the pangs of hunger during their desert wanderings 


but as the results it produces are perhaps the main 
points of interest to the casual reader, we will state a 
few of them. It writes the Lord's Prayer, in charac- 
ters perfectly legible under the microscope, in one 
three hundred and fifty thousandth part of a square 
inch, and can be made to commit to glass the whole 
of the Bible and the Testament in one twenty-second 
part of asquareinch This is, indeed, infinitesimalisa 
infinitesimalized. Verily, there is wisdom in the 
precept, ‘‘ Despise not the day of small things.” 


SToves.—The ancients generally warmed their 
rooms by portable braziers, the fuel being prepared in 
such a manner as to occasion little inconvenience 
from smoke. The Romans heated their apartments 
by means of flues. In 1680, a stove was invented in 
England, which might be placed in the centre of the 
room, the smoke being made to descend and pass 
through flues under the floor till it found a vent in 
the walls. 
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ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
AND CURIOUS FACTS. 


MY HOST. 
A HIGHWAY ADVENTURE 
BY SYLVANUS COBB, JUN. 

My businees called me through the northern part of 
the State of Illinois. I crossed the Illinois River at 
Ottawa, intending to strike Rock River at Foster's 
Mill. Foster was an old friend, who had gone out 
some years before and erected a mill upon one of the 
tributaries of the last-mentioned river, he having 
bought a whole township in that section, It was 
somewhat out of my way, a5 my most direct route was 
very near due weet from Ottawa, whereas this took me 
over sixty miles further north. However, I had 
learned that there was quite a good road to Rock 
River, and I turned my horse's head in that direction. 
[ caleulated my time, and concluded that, by moderate 
travelliog, Peould reach the mill in two days. 

During the first day my road lay through a country 
mostly cleared, an! woe well travelled; but on the 
second day into a wilder region, and the way 
was littl bercer than a bridle-path through a dense 
forest. nrings, where small huts 
were erected. and at one of these latter I stopped and 
got some dinecr foand a young man in charge of 
the premises, the father having gone to the mills.” 
1 asked what mills they meant, and the old lady said 
they were Foster's mills.” 

From these people | icarned that Foster's place was 
forty miles distant, and that the only dwelling, after 
leaving two near by, between here and there, was a 
sort of stopping-place, kept by a man named Daniel 
Groome. They said he generally kept food for man 
and beast, and also had a good supply of liquor, prin- 
cipally whigky. lis house was twelve miles from the 
nulls. 

This just suited me. I could reach Groome’s by 
six o'clock, and there get some supper and rest, and 
bait my horse. Then I could easily reach Foster's by 
nine, a8 the moon was well on in its second quarter. 

The good people refused to take anything for my 
dinner, ‘but I “bestowed half a dollar upon @ flaxen- 
headed urchin who was trotting around upon his bare 
feet, and then set forward again. There was another 
hut at the distance of half a mile, and a second about 
a mile off. I saw no more huinan habitations until I 
reached Groome’s. I found the travelling full as good 
as I had expected, and arrived at the forest inn at just 
half-past five. 

This inn was situated upon a romantic spot, and, to 
a lover of isolated nature, must have been a charming 
retreat. The house was built of logs, the outside sur- 
faces hewn, and the seams filled with cement, formed 
of some sort of fine, tough moss and pitch. There 
were three separate buildings to this house, the princi- 
pal one being built with the gable to the road, and the 
other two upon either side running out like two L’s. 
Then there was.a barn a short distance off, with a pig- 
gery connected. Take it altogether, and it was quite 
a place for such a locality. A small stream ran close 
by, so that water was plentiful. 

As I rode up to the door Mr. Groome himself came 
out. He was.a tall, gaunt man, with a flery red head, 
anda face as coarse and rough as it was ugly. Buti 
was sarprised when I heard his voice. I ‘had expected 
a tone like the bellow of a bull; but instead of that his 
notes feli upon my ears like the speech of a2 woman. 
Hic smiled as he spoke, and I thought to myself how 
his appearance would deceive one, for in conversation 
he seemed a different man. 

i informed him that I was on my way to Foster’s 
Mill, and shoula only stop long enough to rest my 
horse and to get some supper. He gased into my face 
for some moments without speaking, and finally said, 
Ah—yes—humph!” 

Then he turned into the entry and called * Ike.” 
Ike came—a tall, strapping youth of one or two-and- 
twenty—with a red head, and features such as could 
belong to no one but a child of mine host. ‘ Ike” 
took my horse, and Mr. Groome led the way te the 
“sitting room,” as he called it. It was rough but 
comfortable: and the furniture consisted of a pine 
table, a mahogany bureau, and four long pine benches 
which were set against the walls. There were no 
chairs, these benches being sufficient to accommodate 
quite an assemblage. 

Groome asked me if I would like “something 
warm.” I supposed hé meant whisky, and told him 
‘“‘no.” He said I'd better take a little—’twould do 
me good. But I assured bim I never used it—that I 
felt better without it. 

‘But do you mean that you never drink whisky ?” 
he asked, with elevated eyebrows. 

* Never,” I told him. 

* Brandy, I spose; or, maybe, rale old gin?” pur- 
sued my host. 

“No,” I replied. 
at all.” 

“ You don’t!” burst from his lips, while he eyed me 


“T don't use stimulating drinks 


from head to foot. “ Wal, stranger, I'd give sunthin’ 
for your pictur, tohang up in my house. Never drink! 
How in marey’s name dy’e live ? How do ye contrive 
when ye get wet and cold ?” 

“Why,” said I, with a smile, “I get dry again as 
soon as possible.” 

Dry sakes, I should think ‘twould be an 
everlastin’ dry! Never drink! Wal—here I’ve lived, 
year im an’ year out, goin’ on to fiftcen year, an’ 
you're the fust man I ever seed as wouldn't drink a 
bit o’ whisky on top of a long journey. Fact, 
stranger—'tis by thunder!” 

I told him I thought it very probable, and he then 
went out, and I heard him leave the house. 

In half an hour my host came and informed me that 
supper was ready. He led me to a back room, where 
a table was set quite respectably, the dishes being of 
blue ware, and nearly new. He and “ Ike” sat down 
with me, and as I saw them attack the various articles 
of food, I felt assured there could be no poison in them, 
The meal consisted of boiled potatoes, fried bacon, and 
new wheat bread ; and I did ample justice to the repast. 

“You think you must go on to-night?” said my 
host, while we were eating. 

“Yes,” I told him. ‘I wish to see my friend, and 
I shall gain considerable time by reaching his abode 
to-night.” 

‘“Is he expectin’ ye 2?” Groome asked. 

‘‘No,” I answered, 

‘Perhaps he don’t know that you're in this section 
at all?” 

‘*No, he doesn’t,” I said. And I expected that my 
host would urge me to stay with him until morning ; 
so I had my answers all prepared. 

But I was mistaken. He didn’t urge any snch thing. 
On the contrary, he said he thought I was wise in my 


determination. He would like my company, but it 
would be better for me to push on. I was quite re- 
lieved. 


It wanted a quarter of seven when my horse was 
brought to the door. I took out my wallet, and asked 
what was to pay. 

“ Half a dollar.” 

I paid it, and then asked, which was the most direct 
route. 

“ You see that big tree, just over the barn there ?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“ Wal, that's right in the best Toad. When yon 
strike that, you can’t miss the way.” 

“ But isn’t there another road ?—one which follows 
this stream right down to the mills?” I asked ; for I 
had been informed by the young man who had taken 
charge of my horse at noon, that Groome’s inn was 
right by the very stream which gave Foster his mill- 
power, and that the road followed the stream direct. 

‘* Oh,” said my host, turning and looking off towards 
the atream, “‘ that road ain't fit to travel now. T’other 
one’s the best.” 

* But what's the matter with it >” I asked. 

““ Why—the ‘bridges are all washed away ; and then 
there’s been wind-falls acrogs it. I tried it last week, 
and had to come back. The apper rvad is a matter of 
a mile or two furder, but ¢hatsmothin’, Your beast 
is good for it, I guess.” 


I told him my horse would stand -it well epangh, | 


and then asked where the ther soad struck the 


Stream. 
“ About three mile this side of the mills,” she replied. 
“It's all clear and direct?” 
“Yes. You can't-miss the way.” 


bade my ‘host good-bye, and then started.op. I. 


didn't like this idea of a new read at.all. The youth, 
before mentioned, had told me what an exeellent read 
it was from Groome’s to the quill, by the miver-raad. 
Me said it fallowed the stream, whigb was near 
straight, and that ‘it was light and .open the whale <is- 


I left the inn. Something was wrong. IF regained 
my saddle and looked about. The sun was nearly 
down—in twenty minutes, at the farthest, it would be 
out of sight. 

Instinctively I drew one of my pistols from the hel- 
ster. I raised the hammer, and found the cap in its 
place. I was just putting it back, when I noticed @ 
mark upon the butt. It was a peculiar knot in the 
wood. That pistol I always carried in the left holster. 
It was not so spre as the other one. I took out the 
other, and was sure the weapons had been changed by 
other hands than mine! They had remained in the 
saddle at the forest inn ; and the exchange might have 
taken place there. 

I began to think. Why was Groome so particular 
to know if my friend expected me? And then, why 
should he have been so anxiaus to have me set for- 
ward that night, instead of remaining with bim, and 
paying him a dollar, or so, more than I did? Then, 
this road—I believed I had been deceived. There had 
been no freshets to carry away bridges, for it was now 
early autumn, an’ the river road had been travelled 
allsummer. then, the saddle I had seen Ike” 
carrying to the barz. There was surely mischief in all 
this. Daniel Groome had daughters at his house; 
and perhaps others, whom he would not have liked to 
hear the noise of a robbery. And, very likely, he 
would not wish to have such a deed connected with 
his house at all. Of course, he knew I had money. 
No one would be travelling, as I was then travelling,. 
without a considerable sum. 

If*my pistols had been taken out, might they not 
have been further dealt with? I took the one from 
the right holster and examined it. The ball was in 
its place, and the cap on. Still I was.not satisfied. I 
élipped the cap off, and found the percussion .amposi- 
tion removed. There was not a particle left within. 


the cap. And this was not all. I found the tube 
spiked with a little pine stick! 
Here was the secret, sure enough. I took my pen- 


knife, and succeeded in drawing out the atick,;, and 
then I examined the.other pistol, which I found to be 
in the same plight. JI stopped, and went at the work 
in earnest. I had an excellent screw for removing 
bullets, and my pistol barrels were emptied in a very 
few moments. I had a serious objection to firing them 
off there in the woods, where the report might betray 
the knowledge I had gained. SoJ emptied them, and 
then snapped a cap upon each. I found them both 
clear, anc then proceeded to load them, which J did 
carefully. 

And now, how should J proceed? That this road 
would lead me to Foater’s mills I had no doubt; and it 
‘weuld ‘be nearer fer me mow to keep on than to tarn 
back. So upon thet point my mind was made up. 

And next—which way would my host eame ?—for 
that he meant to xabme felt certain. Every circum- 
stance—everything that thad transpiced between him 
and me—pointed to :that.one simple reault. Would he 
go down the river-road a piece, and head me off; or 
would he follow me directly up? Moat likely the 
former. I considered mpon it awhile, and then re- 
solved to push on, and {keer upon my guard. 

The sun qwas down, end it grew dark in the deep 
woed ; but the gnoon was slmeady up, and as her beams. 
fell lengthwise mpon the mead, dhe gave me candiderable 
light whens gay had become used to the tranartion. 
Half an ihonr paseed aince J locked st my pistols, 
and juet as J thegan to «wander if I had heen mistaken, 
the gound of hhorac's tramp at mo great dis- 
tance. At was puadied do tall the dinestien: 
from -which it came, but in a moment J was 
in advance .of me, and upon my sight hend, witich was. 
towards the siwer. Presently itt: i dzew my 
‘horse to dhe lett aide of the path, and on at a. 
gentle test, having zaised the lappet of ay right hol- 


tance. Hewever, of course, Groome knew, so I muat | ater. 


make the best of it. I looked back as I reached the 
edge of the wood. I was upon a gentle eminence, 
and could overlook the shrubbery I had passed. I 
looked and saw “Ike” going from the house to the 
barn. He had a saddle upon his arm. I was sure it 
was a saddle. Verhaps he had an errand to do. 

Ere long I entered the wood, and found it thick 
and gloomy. The path was plain enough, and had 
evidently been once a travelled road. Ay—I re- 
menrbered, now, of having heard my informant of the 
noontide speak of the “old road.” He said there used 
to be a road leading to Rock River, but when Foster 
commenced his settlement, anew road was opened by 
the stream, and the old one discontinued. He had 
said nothing about any bridges. 

At the distance of two miles I came to a place 
where @ bed of sand lay across the road. It was a 
sort of gully, and a stream must at some time have 
run there. I looked but saw no tracks upon it. 
Water had swept across there since any living thing 
had trodden it. I slid from my saddle, and examined 
thoroughly ; but I could find no tracks. 

Of course the father of my noontime’s host could 
not have gone this way! Yet he had gone to Foster's 
Mills. I began to suspect mischief. There had been 
an uneasy sensation lurking in my bosom ever eince 


in a few moments I saw a dark form, amid the 
bushes, a little way ahead, on the right. As I came 
up a man rode out. It was My Host! 

‘Good evening, sir,” said he with exceeding polite- 
ness. 

“ Ah! good evening,” I returned. 
pected the pleasure of company.” 

‘‘No—I s’pose not,” he resumed in a sort of hesi- 
tating tone. ‘And I shouldn't have come out only 
for alittle busimeas I forgot when you were at the inn.” 

It was ag plain as day. My pistols had been ren- 
dered useless—I had been sent off in: uis unfreqnented 
wood—and now the villain thought to take my life 
and my money without any risk to hi: own hody, and 
then hide my poor carcass in the earth, where, very 
likely, others had been hidden before. My eyes were 
open, and my hand ready. 

“ May I ask to what business you allude?” I asked, 

“Yes!” he snapped out, in a tone somewhat in 
agreement with his features, ‘I want moncy! Money, 
sir!” 

As he spoke, he raised a heavy pistol. 

“Take care!” I cried, raising my own pistol, and 
pointing it full in his face. 

‘‘Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed, in coarse triumph; 
“Your Yankee pistols weren't made to harm such as 


“T had not ex- 
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me! I'll soon put you where I've put others afore 
you.” 

When a man knows that death is staring him in the 
face, and that only his own act can avert it, he is not 
apt to wait long. At least Iam not. And my host's 
last words gave me ample proof of the correctness of 
my worst suspicions. Without waiting for him to 
finish, I fired. His own finger must have pressed 
upon the trigger of his pistol, for within the spaer. of 
a watch’s tick, a sharp report answered, and mingled 
with mine, and my hat shook upon my head. 

Daniel Groome swayed toand fro several times in his 
saddle, and then, with a gurgling groan, he sank upon 
the earth. I slipped down after him, and when I 
stooped over him I saw a few drops of dark blood 
trickling from his forehead, just over the bridge of the 
nose. 

For a few moments I felt awe-stricken and con- 
demned. It was a natural feeling in such a presence. 
But when I came to reflect upon all that had preceded 
the deed, I felt that I had done my country a service. 
I made the robber's horse fast to a tree, and then re- 
mounted and rode on. I recched the Mills at half- 
past nine, and found Foster and his family up. They 
were glad to see me, and introduced me to a Mr. Price, 
whom I soon found to be the owner of the place where 
I had taken dinner. 

As soon as the female portion of the family had re- 
tired, I related my adventure. Both Foster and Price 
were astonished ; but they were not at all disappointed 
at finding that Groome was the villain. Four men had 
been missed in that section within the past four years ; 
and the host of the forest inn had been suspectcd. 

On the following morning a party started out under 
my guidance, There were Foster and Price, and three 
n:en who worked in the mills. When we reached the 
spot where the tragedy hatl happened we found the 
horse as [ had left him, and my host lay upon the 
ground, stiff and cold. He had not bled, the ball 
having made but a small wound, though it had passed 
clear through. 

A little way within the wood we found a place 
where the ground seemed at some time to have been 
disturbed, and upon digging there we found two 
human bodies, Subsequently one more was found 
only a few rods distant. 

The body of Groome was taken up to his house ; 
and we there found that “Ike” had fled. He had 
probably been out, and found his dead father, and, 
fearing that he might be implicated, he departed. 

Mrs. Groome, who was a mild, broken-down woman, 
acknowledged that she had long been aware of her 
husband's crimes, but that the fear of death had kept 
her silent. She said she had sworn to expose him if 
he ever did a murder where she could see, or hear 
it. 

‘ Tke,” I believe, has not yet been found; but his 
mother is still living in Illinois, with a married daugh- 
ter, and is well-off. She has grown healthier, and 
stronger, and more happy since the night on which I 
had the highway adventure with my Host. 


THE KALMUCKS. 


Tue KaLmucks belong to the division of the Mongols, 
called Oloth, and are very widely dispersed, living in 
the steppes and mountains of Bokhara, Songaria, Mon- 
golia, and Southern Siberia. The hordes are subdivided 
into nlus or races, at whose head is a khan, or taidscha, 
who is tributary to the government under which the 
horde lives. A portion of the Kalmuck tribes arc under 
Chincse rule, and others under Russian dominion. In 
personal appearance they blend some of the character- 
istics of both these nations, having the cat-shaped eyes 
and high cheek-bones of the natives of the Celestial 
Empire, flat, broad faces, like the Russians, and rather 
yellowish complexions. The men are not handsome, 
although they have often pleasing countenances, with 
very white teeth, which they preserve to an advanced 
age; while the women have frequently delicate com- 
plexions, and resemble the pretty faces we see in Chi- 
nese paintings. The Kalmucks lead a wandering life, 
like the Arabs. They make tents of felt, supported by 
a frame of wicker-work, which are called Aybitkas, leav- 
ing an aperture in the centre to let out the smoke. 
These, when the tribe breaks up to remove to a fresh 
spot, are taken down and loaded on the backs of camels, 
and so carried away. Whenthe /ybitkas are once more 
placed on the chosen site, they form a complete town, 
being arranged in regular streets, sometimes a mile 
long, and containing even workshops where trades are 
carried on, and artisans fashion copper, brass, and iron 
into a number of different shapes; nor is the gold- 
smith’s craft neglected, the chief demand in their line 
being for drinking vessels for the women, and idols of 
gold and silver. When a Kalmuck possesses an idol, 
he places it over his bed, and on festivals lamps are 
lighted and incense burnt before it. In the interior of 
their tents they sit on felt carpets, and have curtains 
to their beds. Bhe Kalmucks do not trouble them- 
selves to cultivate the soil—they wander with the sea- 
sons, living in summer iv the mountains and in winter 
in the plains, Their riches consist of horses, oxen, 


| everything at the gaming-table. 


goats, and sheep; only those who are well to do in the 
world possess camels, Their trade consists in exchang- 
ing horses and horned cattle against corn, woollen 
dresses, linen, copper, tin, kitchen utensils, knives, 
spoons, and so forth; for which purpose large com- 
panies travel to Astrachan. Their usual food is rice, 
milk, and meat; but they are not very fastidious about 
their diet, as they will eat animals that have died, and 
do not disdain mice; nor—hear it, ye vegetarians !— 
even grass! They make adrink called arak with mare’s 
milk, which resembles brandy, and is highly intoxicating 
—no doubt a great recommendation amongst a people 
whose pet sin is drunkenness. 

The Kalmuek character is a curious compound of 
good and bad qualities. The Kalmucks are cheerful, 
easily impressed, curious, open-hearted, ready to serve 
one another, yet suspicious, incapable of perseverance, 
and full of levity: besides being given to lying and 
cheating. On the other hand, they display a great re- 
spect for age, and live peaceably amongst cach other 
notwithstanding their naturalirritability. A Kalmuck 
may travel about on horseback for months together, 
without money or provisions, and be certain to meet 
with a kind reception from even his most distant rela- 
tions. This hospitality extends to foreigners; and it 
is deemed sinful to rob those staying under one’s roof. 


Like many uncivilized races, the Kalmucks display a | 


wonderful acuteness of sight, hearing, andsmell. Thus, 
for instance, they never fail to recognize a place where 
they have once been, and they follow the traces of their 
own set by examining the foot-prints, and even those 
of the horses. Byapplying their noses to a fox’s hole, 
they can tell at once whether he is at home or abroad. 


In like manner they seent a camp from atar, or see its | 


smoke where we should only faucy we saw the clouds 


of a distant horizou—while by laying down on tiie | 


ground, and placing their ear next the grass, they cau 
licar the trammping of horses miles off. They use wea- 
pons of various kinds; and Dr. Clarke says, they knew 
how to make gunpowder of old. Wuihovcver can bear 
arms is obliged to go to warif the lot falls on kim; 
and he who flies from the fight is dressed up in wo- 
man’s clothes and exposed to the derision of the people. 
They are not, however, a warlike race, though both 
men and women are excellent riders, and they delight 
in hunting, archery, mock-fights, and horse-racing. 
The young people, also, dance occasionally to the sound 
of an Asiatic lute. Their other amusements consist of 
eard-playing, to which they are much addicted, being 
insatiate gamblers; frequently staking and _ losing 
Thus some of the 
vices of civilization have crept beneath the tents of this 
semi-pastoral people, whose excesses in drinking and 
utter want of cleanliness render subject to malignant 


| fevers, in spite of which they attain frequently the great | under a single roof is often very great. 
age of nincty, or even a hundred. Though dirty, they | 


are not, however, insensible to dress—dirt and finery, 
indeed, go handin hand amongst less primitive races. 
Their costume, like their features, is a kind of cross be- 
tween the Chinese and the Russian races, the material 
varying from wool to silk according to the wealth of 
the owner. ‘Their language is a dialect originating 
from the Mongol tongue, and they possess written 
laws and a literature chiefly consisting of poems and 
historical traditions, blended with legends, as might 
be expected from a superstitious people who believe in 
sorcery. 

Although Mahomedans, and even Christians, may be 


| found amongst the Kalmucks, their natural religion is | 


Lamaism. The Delai-Lama, or Great Lama, who re- 
sides in Thibet, and rules over both ecclesiastical and 
secular affairs is thought by them to be a real divinity, 
and they believe in the eternity of his existence. 
as the Great Lama must perforce pay the debt of na- 
ture like other men, the systein of transmigration is 
artfully inculcated by the priests or Jamas (lama means 
pastor of souls in the Tangutanese dialect, and pretty 
pastors they appear to be!) who, after holding a solemn 
council to discover where the deccased’s spirit has 
chosen to be born anew, fix their choice on some child, 
probably designated on his death-bed, as his successor. 
The Great Lama lives, alternately, in two monasteries, 
to which all the Mongol tribes perform pilgrimages, to 
receive his blessing, whieh the holy man gives by lay- 
ing his hand on his votary’s head, an act which releases 
the latter from all his sins. Jie also distributes little 
balls of consecrated dough to his worshippers. Do not 
the superstitions of these rude tribes remind one of the 
Pope, the conclave, and the consecrated wafer? Truly, 
as Solomon says, there is nothing new beneath the sun. 
Their tencts, as to the fate of human souls, form an odd 
jumble of different creeds. The soul, after death, is 
supposed to pass through the bodies of most of the 
animals of creation, ending in the dog, as an emblem 
of intelligence and fidelity. According to the life led 
by the owner of the soul, it is to be promoted toa 
higner or lower condition. The dross goes to earth 
again, while the pure gold, thus refined, goes to Para- 
dise, where they find silver trees bearing diamond fruit 
in true oriental fashion, and enjoy happiness for thirty- 
six million years, after which, however, they again be- 
gin their wanderings. Evidently, the nomade nature 
of the Kalmucks forbids their admitting eternal rest 


even in the bowers of the blest. From the place ‘set 
apart for the wicked, however, (which we shall call, as 
they do, Cnie/va, as more fitted to “ ears polite,”) there 
is no retreat when once their soul has passed beyond 
the first court—a sort of purgatory—and the hapless 
souls who have penetrated into the inner court are 
punished externally, cither by fire or by ice cold water. 
Such are the tenets held by the Kalmucks in this our 
enlightened nineteenth century ! 


THE SOCIABLE WEAVER BIRD. 


THE sociable weaver bird is found in several parts ot 
Africa, and has always attracted the attention ot 
travellers from the very remarkable edifice which it 
constructs. ‘The large social nests ef this bird are so 
conspicuous as to be notable objects at many miles’ 
distance, and it is found that they are generally built 
in the branches of the giraffe thorn or ‘* kameel-dorn,” 
one of the acacia tribe, on which the giraffe is fond of 
feeding, and which is especially vaiuable in Southern 
Africa for the hardness of the wood, from which the 
axletrees of wagons handles of agricultural tools, and 
the strongest beams of houses are made. This tree 
only grows in the most arid districts, and is therefore 
very suitable for the purposes of the sociable weaver 
bird, which has a curious attacliment to dry regions 
far from water. 

The social weaver bird, which is by some writers 
termed the sociable grosbeak, in choosing a place for 
its residence, is careful to select a tree which grows in 


Only | 


a retired and sheltered situation, secluded as far as may 
be from the fierce wind storms which are so common 
in hot countries. When a pair of these birds have 
| determined to make a new habitation, they proceed 
after the following fashion:—They gather a vast 
amount of dry grasses, the favourite being a long, 
tough and wiry species, called ‘* Booschmanees grass,” 
and by hanging the long stems over the branches and 
ingeniously interweaving them, they make a-kind of 
roof, or thatch, which is destined to shelter the habita- 
tions of the community. 

In the under sides of this thatch, they fasten s 
number of separate nests, each being inhabited by a 
single pair of birds, and only divided by its walls from 
the neighbouring habitations. All these nests are placed 
with their mouths downward, so that when the entire 
| edifice is completed, it reminds the observer very 
| strongly of a common wasp’s nest. This curious re- 

eemblance is often further strengthened by the manner 
| in which these birds will build one row of nests im- 
| mediately above or below another, so that the nest 
| groups are arranged in groups similar to those of the 
wasp orhornet. The number of habitations thns placed 
Le Vaillant 
mentions that in one nest which he examined there 
| were three hundred and twenty inhabited cells, each 
of which was in the possession of a distinct pair of 
| birds, and would at the elose of the breeding season 
; have quadrupled their numbers. 
| The sociable weaver bird will not use the same nest 
| in the following season. but builds a new house, which 
| it fastens to the under side of the previous domicile. 
As moreover, the numbers of the nests are always 
| greatly increased year by year, the weaver birds are 
forced to enlarge their thatched covering to a propor. 
tionate extent, and in the course of years they heap so 
| enormous a quantity of grass upon the branches that 
it fairly gives way with weight, and they are forced to 
| build another habitation. So large is this thatch-like 
covering, that Harris, the great traveller, was once 
| deluded by the distant view of one of these large nests 
with the belief that he was approaching a thatehed 
' house, and was only undeceived to his very great dis- 
appointment on a closer approach. 
The object of this remarkable social quality in the 
| bird is very obscure. As in many instances the nests 
| of the weaver birds are evidently constructed for the 
| purpose of guarding them from the attacks of snakes 
| and monkeys, the two most terrible foes against which 
| they have to contend, it is not improbable that the 
sociable weaver birds may find in mutual association a 
| safeguard against their adversaries, who might not 
' choose to face the united attacks of so many bold 
| though dimiuutive antagonists. The shape and general 
| aspect of the nest varies greatly with their age, those 
of recent construction being comparatively narrow in 
diameter, while the older nests are often spread in 
' umbrella fashion over the branches, enveloping them 
in their substance, and are sometimes only to be re- 
cognised as a heap of ruins from which the inhabitants 
have long fled. 

The number of eggs in each nest is usually from 
three to five, and their colour is bluish white, dotted 
towards the larger end with small brown spots. The 
food of this bird seems to consist mostiy of insects, as 
when the nests are pulled to pieces, wings, legs, and 
other hard portions of various iusects are often found 
in the interior of the cells. 

The colour of the bird is brown, taking a pale buff 
tint on the under surface of the body, and mottled on 
the back with the same hue. It is a small bird, 


measuring only five inches in length. 
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POOR GENEVIEVE. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE FINAL STRUGGLE. 


IT was a somewhat strange chance that Genevieve's 
name should not have been, until this momeut, 
pronounced before her father We mean, strange 
that Algernon should not have spoken it, for we 
know that Marian had decided that no more should 
it be mentioned, and had herself re-christened the 
poor girl. 

Now that the word “ Genevieve ” had at last been 
spoken before Jerome, it seemed as though its 
sound had bewildered, stupefied him. 

With heaving breast and glaring eyes, he, for 
some moments, continued as though riveted to the 
spot on which he had been standing, when, spoken 
by Algernop,—his daughter's name had caused his 
brain to whirl, and had aroused to fury his heart’s 
pulsation. 

“ Genevieve! Genevieve!” he presently whis- 
pered, and seeming like to one not yet perfectly 
aroused fro some strange dream. 

But soon he recovered, and as suddenly as he had 
been stricken. 

And then, abruptly, he said to Algernon : 

* Wherefore do you call her by that name ?” 

“ Because,” replied Algernon, ‘‘so was she called 
whilst living poor and abandoned amongst the 
mountains.” 

“ What matters her name?” very angrily ex- 
claimed Lady Grantley. “That which I wish to 
know 

She was herself interrupted by Jerome. 

“Oh! pray, my lady, pray suffer him to speak ?” 

“Speak, then, and quickly !” cried her ladyship, 
impaticutly, and tapping nervously with her foot. 

Jerome proceeded : 

“You say that she lived in the mountains ?— 
that she was called Genevieve ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Algernon; “and it was towards 
her hut that the guide was conducting me last Christ- 
mas day, When you accompanied us, and when " 

Further speech from Algernon was checked by a 
foud, wild cry, which Genevieve’s father now 
pealed forth ; that cry.was extorted from his heart 
by the agonizing thought of the terrible sentence 
which so recently he had pronounced against his 
own child. 

What had he done !—oh, heaven! He had con- 
demned her!—had demanded her shame!—had 
doomed her to death! 

Jerome Douverel was the father of poor Gene- 
vieve! 

Astounding was this discovery also to Lady 
Grantley and her grandson. 

And greatly, too, did it add to the complication 
of an affair already more than sufficiently en- 
tangled. 

Lady Grantley well understood that, and was 
more than ever enraged. 

Aud Jerome, now forgetting all else in the 
desire to embrace his daughter, dashed open tlie 
door by which she had last quitted the apartment, 
and shouted aloud, and again and again, her 
name. 

‘Genevieve, Genevieve!” he called, in wildly 
imploriug accents. 

And more and more angry grew Lady Grantley, 
that this vulgar peasant could, under even present 
circumstances, forget in whose presence he was 
standing , should dare, he, a creature of her bounty, 
thus to insult the dignity to which those of highest 
rank had bowed. 

Her father’s voice had penetrated to the ear of 
Genevieve, and tremblingly she flew to obey its 
summons. 

Her heart told her that her father had, at last, ac- 
guired the knowledge that she was his child. 

Full of fear was she, as now again she con- 
fronted him. 

But the first glance towards him re-assured her, 
for his arms were extended towards her. 

She saw that he did not repulse her; that full of 
tenderness were his eyes as now he looked upon his 
child. 

Yet still she hesitated to approach him. 

And, seeing that, Jerome, in longing tones, 
cried 

“Come, come,—oh! come to me, poor Gene- 
vieve!” 

“ Father, father!” was very faintly spoken; and 
father and daughter, for the first time, embraced. 

And Jerome, overpowered with his emotion, sank 


helplessly into a chair, while Genevieve knelt and 
threw her arms around him. 

“His daughter, his daughter!” Lady Grantley 
exclaimed, fretting with rage and indignation. 

And Jerome, not for en instant removing his eyes, 
beaming with love, from Genevieve’s sweet face, 
said, in softest tones: 

‘“Yes, my lady, she is my child,” and drawing 
her to his breast. ‘‘Rest upon my heart, poor 
girl!” 

And then he wept, and said, remorsefully : 

“A poor expiation are these tears for all my 
cruelty towards you!” 

“Dear father!” fondly and consolingly whispered 
Genevieve, 

And her father, again with transport embracing 
her, fondly exclaimed : 

“Yes, you are no longer alone in the world; 
you have now a protector, a defender, a father !” 

The last word he uttered, looking proudly from 
Lady Grantley to her grandson. 

Her ladyship darkly frowned; but Algernon, 
taking Gonevieve'’s hand, and turning towards 
Lady Grantley, said, imploringly, the words 
trembling on his lips : 

“And, mother, will you not give me leave to 
say to her—Genevieve, you have a husband ?” 

And with accents of wounded pride; with bitter 
disappointment and uncontrollable anger, her lady- 
ship exclaimed : ms 

“You! my grandson! the husband of that girl? 
never, while I have life—no never!” 

And Jerome gave his hand to Algernon : 

“You are a noble young man, be said, bestowing 
on him a look of gratitude ; and then again drawing 
his daughter towards him, more closely than ever 
folded his arms around poor Genevieve. 

That to-morrow, so dreaded now by all the 
persons of our story, had arrived as each and every 
to-morrow will come, regardless of what its dawn 
may look upon. 

To-morrow may not be hastened by those eager 
for the happiness it will bring to them, nor retarded 
by those who with terror behold its approach. 

Tie day which Lady Grantley had named as that 
which should behold her grandchildren united in 
wedlock, found her ladyship very wretched, but 
still as firm as ever in her resolution that the 
matrimonial scheme, so very long ago concocted, 
and which since she had so constantly and so 
laboriously striven to promote, should be at every 
hazard accomplished. 

After all her care, her struggles to avoid a re- 
petition of the horror, Lady Grantley now saw 
herself threatened with a second misalliance, and 
one which was a thousand times more degrading 
to her name than that, which years before, had 
almost killed her with rage and shame. 

And a second, and worse blow to fall upon her 
now, in her old age, would find her without strength 
to endure it, without a hope or wish to survive it. 

But yield she would not, would struggle with 
all the power yet left to her. 

Means she had still at her command, a formidable 
influence still in reserve, and with her at last should 
be the triumph. 

The preparations for the wedding nad been pro- 
ceeded with, and it wanted but an hour of the time 
appointed for the arrival of the village pastor, who 
had been engaged to perform the marriage cere- 
mony. 

Certain as her ladyship felt of success, still she 
was forced, to herself, to acknowledge that her de- 
feat was within the range of possibility. 

Present defeat, we mean, for of ultimate victory 
she felt assured. 

And in the event of present discomfiture, if at 
noon the marriage had not taken place, her ladyship 
had commanded that  post-horses should be 
brought. 

Why that order had been given, will soon be- 
come apparent. 

How good in all else, but how callous to others’ 
suffering, where her own dignity was concerned, 
how harsh and inflexible she could be rendered by 
her overweening pride, has been already and amply 
shown. 

; Without a bridegroom, there could be no wed- 
ing. 

With all her ladyship’s skill to contrive, with all 
her determination to accomplish, Algernon must be 
there, to marry his cousin, or his cousin could not 
be married. 

That was an awkward fact, to which Lady 
Grantley could not blind herself ; and so, when hav- 
ing sent, an hour before noon, to summon Algernon 
to her presence, she was told that he had quitted 
the house very early in the morning, and had not 


since returned, a great fear struck to her lady- 
ship's heart. 

“He bas fled with that girl!” was the over- 
whelming thought which flashed upon her 
mind. 

But soon, to her great relief, she discovered that 
Genevieve was still within the house. 

Those sent in his pursuit must return with him 
within the next bour, or never themselves return 
at all. 

Force might be used, if it should prove neccessary, 
to bring him back; but back he must be brought, 
and within the next hour, or henceforth her lady- 
ship would dispense entirely with their services. 

And so, away the servants scampered in every 
direction, like so many scared rabbits. 

And her ladyship would not abate her prepara- 
tions, 

She would proceed as though Algernon were 
present, and impatiently awaiting the hour which 
would behold him Marian’s husband. 

And her ladyship would not suffer Marian to 
know that Algernon had fled to escape a marriage 
with her, or she, too, might revolt. 

Almost any other woman than Lady Grantley 
would now have owned herself defeated; but her 
ladyship’s pride was too formidable to yield to even 
greater obstacles than those which now confronted 
her. 

With wonder did Marian behold the wedding 
preparations proceeding around her. 

Had Lady Grantley really given such orders ? 

That question did Marian ask her ladyship. 

And her ladyship answered : 

“ Yes, certainly !” 

And when Marian, hurt, shocked, said : 

“Oh, mother, why have you given such com- 
mands ?” 

Her ladyship with great apparent tranquility 
replied: 

“ Because this morning your marriage is to be 
celebrated !” 

“But,” earnestly remonstrated Marian, “I know 
all, mother, and Algernon will not consent !” 

“Tam not so certain of that,” said her ladyship, 
as quietly as before. “It is because a hope yet re- 
maius to me that I have caused the preparations to 
be completed, and the village pastor to be sum- 
moued.” 

“ But is it not my duty to refuse ?” Marian sorrow- 
fully demanded. 

And her ladyship answered in calmly authoritative 
tones: 

“ Your duty, Marian, is to obey my wishes.” 

And then, for one mement silencing her pride, 
and permitting her heart to speak, her ladyship 
continued, while drawing her granddaughter affec- 
tionately towards her: 

“TI have not forgotten, dear child, the sacred task 
which your father, my well-beloved son, on his 
death-bed confided to me, That task I shall know 
how to fulfil.” 

“But well you know, grandma, he loves another,” 
Marian very sorrowfully said. 

Lady Grantley placed her granddaughter in a 
chair, and sat down beside her, and addressing her 
very tenderly, said : 

“T could have wished to respect the innocent 
candour of your soul, and to destroy no one of 
your youthful illusions, but events have proved 
more powerful than my maternal prudence. So 
now listen to me, dear child.” 

And then her ladyship proceeded to say that to 
those whose name they bore, women owed an 
account of their entire life. 

A man, she said, owed only his future to the 
woman he had chosen, but possessed the right to 
interrogate her concerning all her past. 

“Men,” she concluded, “lose even the memory 
of their past youthful loves, and it is our duty also 
to forget them.” 

“But if he should continue to love her,” cried 
Marian, in anguish,—“ if I should cause the misery 
of both of them—of Genevieve—poor Genevieve— 
to whom I owe 7 

“ Yes, I know,” interrupted Lady Grantley, and 
rising indignantly, and quitting Marian’s side, 
“she has done for youthat which we have done for 
her father, that which indeed you did for the girl 
herself, when dying with hunger and misery she 
presented herself here before you. 

Marian strove to speak, but with a gesture Lady 
Grantley commanded her to be silent, and herself 
proceeded with increasing anger and indignation : 

“ Were you told by this girl what price she in- 
tended to extort from your gratitade? Did she 
tell you that she had come to snatch from you that 
life which formerly she had preserved ?” 
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LADY GRANTLEY THREATEN. 


“O, mother!” remonstrated Marian, looking 
greatly shocked at her ladyhip’s cruel words. 

“Ingenuous youth has confidence in the truth 
and sincerity of every pretender, and as we grow 
older, aud are made wiser by experience, we look 
back and are amazed that we were once so silly,” 
her ladyship said, a cynical sneer wreathing her 
lips. 

Marian had commenced some words in defence 
of Genevieve, but was at once driven to silence 
by the louder tones of her grandmother, who re- 
sumed : 

“You have taken this girl to your heart, have 
called her your sister, and you have not understood 
that she has introduced herself to this house in 
order that she might rejoin here him whom she 
loves, your affianced husband, a man whom you 
loved long ere she beheld him, so deeply loved, 
poor child, that I have believed you were about to 
die within my arms, killed by your despair that he 
was lost to you.” 

Struggling to restrain her tears, Marian faltered : 

“But, mother, suppose that—that jealousy had 
—had destroyed that love within my soul, you 
would not wish to force me to wed with one to 
whom I could not give my heart, and id 

Marian had lost power to control her tears, and 
they gushed forth from her eyes, as feebly she 
added : 

“T no longer love him, mother, I no longer love 
him!” 

Lady Grantley drew the poor girl tenderly to- 
wards her, and Marian rested her head and sobbed 
upon her grandmother's bosom. 

“ Poor, dear, generous child,” her ladyship ex- 
claimed, with much emotion, “ I am responsible to 
heaven for both you and Algernon, and will defend 
you, darling, even against yourself.” 

“ But have you thought of the shame with which 
a refusal from him would cover us?” Marian urged, 
and shuddered. 

“ Yes, I have thought of that,” and her ladyship 
could not repress a slight shiver; “ but have still 
hope that Algernon will not deal us both so terrible 
a blow. There yet remains to me a chance that I 
may touch his heart—an almost certain chance. 
He will retarn to you, he will return to you,” she 
said, with great confidence; “I am certain of it, 
and I shall behold you happy, both of you, ere I 
shall be called upon for ever to quit you.” 

Marian sadly shook ber head, and heavily sighed. 


Lady Grantley turned abruptly from her grand- 
daughter and- uttered a low cry, and threw an 
anxious glance towards the clock upon the chimney- 
piece. 

While striving to inspire Marian with confi- 
dence, her ladyship had for a moment forgotten 
that Algernon had left the house, and that no 
tidings of him had yet been brought to her. 
Very painfully did that remembrance strike upon her 
heart. The next instant it rebounded joyfully, 
for she heard an approaching step—a man’s step. 

“Tt is Algernon, and all is well, thank heaven!” 
was her ladyship’s mental ejaculation. 

There was a soft knock at the door of the 
apartment. 

“Come in!” cried her ladyship, hastily, and 
with an eager look towards the opening door. 

And then she recoiled with an exclamation of 
angry disappointment as she beheld, not her re- 
volting grandson, but, faithful and devoted Percy 
Warrington. 

And yet lady Grantley had had good reason to 
expect Percy’s present visit; but she had, for the 
time, forgotten his very existence, so otherwise 
absorbed were all her thoughts. 

Lady Grantley, while still determined that her 
two grandchildren, happen what might, should 
become man and wife, had believed that her 
chances of securing their union would be beyond 
all calculation increased if both Jeroms Douverel 
and his daughter could be persuaded to lUsappear, 
and would place themselves beyond Aiscruon’s 
reach, 

Percy Warrington was, as a matter of course, 
selected by her ladyship to be her emissary in | 
this very delicate and very difficult matter. 

Percy had, with great misgiving, approached | 
Jerome and his daugliter; had hesitated greatly | 
in declaring his errand to them, for he had felt | 
certain that he would have to submit to indignant 
reproaches from the father, and to behold the 
tears, and to listen to the upbraidings of the | 
daughter. | 

Very agreeably surprised, then, was Percy, | 
when, even before he had fully stammered:out | 
the disagreeable business on which he had come, 
he was interrupted by Jerome, who said: 

“There is no need you should say more ; my 
daughter and I fully understand, and even before 
you had come had determined on the course we 
must pursue.” 
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TO DISCARD ALGERNON. 


Percy timidly asked on what they had resolved. 

“ Instantly to leave this place,” replied Jerome. 

And then he threw his arms around poor 
Genevieve. 

‘*Come, poor child,” he said to her. ‘ Before 
have we been wanderers, and in poverty, so shall 
we be again; but, at least, we shall be together, 
come what may.” 

Lady Grantley had given to her ambassador 
a pocket-book containing several bank-nutes, which 
he was to bestow on those with whom he had to 
treat, if he should find them pliant and tractable to 

her ladyship’s wishes. 

But beholding Jerome's noble resignation, the 
uncomplaining suffering of Genevieve, Percy had 
felt how bitterly humiliating to both father and 
daughter would be money which had been sent to 
them by Lady Grantley’s hands. 

Percy had not courage to offer it to them. 

But poverty must not be added to their already 
too heavy sufferings. 

Percy watched his opportunity, and dropped his 
own comfortably filled purse into the pocket of 
Jerome's coat. 

Percy's name was on that purse, anl Jerome 
when finding that money, and discovering by whom 
it had been given, would be able without « Llush to 
accept it. 

So at least thought Perey Warrington. 

“Our departure, now,” Jerome mournfully said, 
“ will I hope sufficiently satisfy Lady Grantley that 
her former charity has not been unworthily be- 
stowed.” 

Perey, moved to tears, grasped the poor man’s 
hand, and strove to utter words of consvlation. 

* Tell her ladyship,” resumed Jerome, ‘that our 
hearts, though wrung with torture now, are yet 
sensible of the gratitude they owe to thcse who 
formerly solaced them in their suffering.” 

And drawing his daughter closely to him, his arm 
thrown tenderly around her, together they slowly 
passed from the house. 

Percy, from a window, locked after them, and 
saw them proceeding mournfully along the road 
from the village. 

He turned away, and w'th a sad heart went to 


| report to Lady Grantley the result of the wrctched 


mission on which he had beer employed. 

Warrington having entered the room, remained 
standing for a few secords. .wa.ting to be qucs- 
tioned by Lady Grautles. 
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And when her ladyship had recovered from the | 
discomposure which had affected her on secing | 


Percy, when she had so fully expected to behold her | 
truant grandson, she said, sharply : 

“Well, what have you to tell me respecting 
these people ?” 

“They are gone! 
Percy replied. 

Lady Grantley and her grand-daughter both 
sighed: the former, as if her heart were relieved of | 
a great burthen; the latter, as if another sorrow 
had been added to her already too heavy load. 

“ And very gladly they received, no doubt,” said 
her ladyship, contemptuously, “ the contents of that 
pocket-book of which I had made you the bearer ?” 

Percy silently produced that pocket-book, and 
gave it back into her ladyship’s hands. 

Indy Grantley found the notes still within it, 
and, with a haughty frown, demanded an explana- 
tion. 

Pearcy told why he had not dared to offer to those | 
poor people money whick had been sent to them by 
her ladyship. 

Lady Grantley looked angrily at Perey, and 
snecred derisively. 

That common people, such as those, should pos- 
sess feclings which might be wounded—ridice- 
lous! 

“It is not possible, Perey, that you have heft 
those poor creatures to houseless wretehedness,” | 
Marian confidently exclaimed 

“You have judged rightly,” said Perey. 

And then, modestly, and as if almest ashamed 
of the confession he was compelled to make, told 
what he had dune. 

And Marian gazed on him gratefully and ad- 
miringly. 

“This now belongs to you,” said Lady Grantley, 
haughtily, and offering the pocket-book to Percy, 
who made a gesture of dissent. 

“J insist,” continued her ladyship, “ Since the 
notes which this book contains have been replaced 
by yours in the employment for which I had 
destined them, vou cannot fail to comprehend that 
they have ceased to belong to me.” 

And her ladyship very imperiously thrust the 
pocket-book back into Perey’s hand. 

perfectly well comprehend, Lady Grantley,” | 
Percy quietly replied, “that you are sufficiently good 
and charitable to be able generously to distribute 
these notes, and I know that the poor of the village 
are accustomed to bless your name.” 

And Percy bowed, and deposited the pocket-book 
on a table near Lady Grantley. 

Percy had spoken truly; her ladyship had in- | 
deed a good and generous heart, a liberal hand 

Only by her great pride could she be made un- | 
feeling, at whatever cst to others, indeed, even to 
herself, that pride must be upheld. | 

Marian crept to Warrington’s side, and said to 
him, softly, and with subdued emotion: 

‘You have a noble, heart, Percy.” And as | 
Marian’s breath fanned his cheek, her hopeless lover | 
started and trembled. | 

“My dearest wish, Marian, is to behold you | 
happy, and for that I would give more than a little | 
money—lI would give my life!” | 

Only by Marian were those words heard, and 
they drove her from the side of him who had uttered 
them. 

And they caused her to upbraid her perverse 
heart that so obstinately it should cling where no 
requital might be hoped for, and should continue in- 
sensible to the pleadings of a true devotion. 

It was noon, and the village pastor had ar- 
rived. 

“A few moments hence,” was Percy’s agonizing 


You will see them no more!” 


—_—-+-- 


thought, “and even secretly to worship Marian will 
| to believe that the wealth of which it is witli. 


be a crime with which she will possess the right to 
reproach me.” 
And Lady Grantley was distractedly saying to 


herself : 


fears, had been striving to fortify himself to perform 
his duty. against all reproaches and remoustrances, 
come wheuce they might. 

And he believed he had succeeded, had come, 
now that was past the hour which Lady Grantley 
had appointed for his wedding with his cousin, to 
say Once more, and more determinately than ever, 
that Genevieve, and only she, should be his wife. 

Lady Grantley, still in the belief that her grand- 
son had but just returned tu the house, said to him, 
very bitterly : 

“ You have, then, taken better counsci, and have 
condescended to return to us?” 

“ Return !” and Algernon looked the surprise with 
which he heard that word. 

“T had received orders from you, mother, to pre- 
sent myself befure you this morning.” 

“ And you will not doubt that | had expeeted to 
see you a little earlier than the hour at which we 
have now arrived,” her ladyship responded, with 
some severity, and glancing signilicantly towards 
the time-piece. 

Lady Grantley paused now that Algernon might 
speak, but he appeared to have no inclination tw 
avail himself of the opportunity; so her ladyship 
herself resumed, by saying haughtily, and somewhat 
satizically, : 

“Perhaps, sir, you will be good enough to tell us 
what is the last irrevocable decision at which you 
have arrived !” 

“My wishes,” and Algernon dwelt strongly on 
the latter word—“ my wishes, mother, are to be to 
you always the most affectionatr, and the most 
respectfal of sons; and that Marian may love me 
always as a brother.” 

“ Aga brother!” sadly did 
those words. 

“ And—— 

“ Urge him no further, dear mother!” Marian 
whispered to Lady Grantley, in whose breast a 
tempest of indignant wrath was raging. 

“You have now,” said Algernon firmly, yet de- 
ferentially, ‘the result of my latest reflections, aud 
honour has dictated to me the resolution at which 
I have arrived !” 

“ Speak not to me -f honour,” burst forih Lady 
Grantley. “Say your mad love; go, cbey that 
fatal passion; leave is, away—or rather, no; why 
should you depart? Remain near the spot where 
you first encountered the degrading object of your 
shill more degrading passion.” 

“ Mother!” remonstrated Algernon. 

“Call ne not mother, uuless you are prepared to 
cbey the authority which that title gives me.” 

And then, turning towards Marian, her ladyship 
continued: 

“ Come, child, let us leave this mad boy to sorrow 


“Marian’s heart echo 


/and repentance; he has no longer need of you or 


1, and we will trouble Lim no more; uever will I 
again look upon him.” 

Marian would have pleaded for her cousin, but 
dared not. 

“In my struggle with your mother I was de- 
feated,” exclaimed her ladyship; “but to your 
mother’s son I will not yield. Her disobedience 
was great, but she did not stoop so degradingly 
low as would the son she has bequeathed to me to 
be an insult and acurse to the name of her who 
has reared jim.” 

“You are not just, you are not reasonable,” 
Algernon cried, with some display of temper, for he 
was hurt and offended. 

Am not?” sneered her Jadyship. “ Well, then 
be you just and reasonable. Give your name to that 
wretched peasant girl; the fortune she will expect 
with that name shall not be bers, for wed her, aud I 
renounce,wWill disinherit you.” 

“ You cannot think so meanly of me, mother, 2 


Ss 
your power to deprive me, could influence me now 
Where my honour is concerned, when it is a 
qucstion of truth and justice to a pour girl whom I 


“ Past the hour appointed for the ceremony, and , have shamefully wronged.” 


Algernon comes not !” 


{ 


| <Algernon had spoken with great cnergy, and 


And the next moment, she with difficulty sup- | even more energetically did Lady Grantley reply: 


pressed a rapturous exclamation, for Algernon was | 


before her. 

It was perfectly true that Algernon had quitted 
the house in the early morning, but his absence from 
it had been very brief. 

In less than an hour he had returned and, as it 
had been proved, unseen by any one of the house- 
hold. 

And while Lady Grantley had been faming at 


his absence, while tle domestics had been wildly | 


secking him in every direction, Algernon had been 
locked within his own rooin. 
He had been struggling with his thoughts, his 


“Then let her come—install her here in our place ; 
let her come without fear, for neither Marian nor I 
| will be here to dispute her right; the face of no 

enemy will she find here, and you, yourself, will no 
| longer have to submit either to my reproaches or 
| to Marian’s tears.” 
“ Mother, mother,” Algernon distractedly pleaded, 
“you will not quit me, will not abandunme? You 
cannot mean that!” 
For answer, Lady Grantley rang for a servant ; 
) and when he came, asked if the post-horses had 
arrived—was answered in the affirmative, and then 
gave orders that preparations should Le made for 


; do they do it ? 


her immediate departure on her way towards 
England. 

And Algernon wept and implored that she would 
remain; he, himself, would go; she could not think 
he would usurp a home to which he had no claim ; 
no, he was young, aud would sevk his own, and a 
rightful home. 

“To which you may bring the object of your 
miserable love ?” her ladyship sneeringly questioned. 

“ Dear mother, have pity on hin!” wept Marian. 

“Tt is he whois without pity,” said Lady Grantley, 
“merciless, in her old age, to the woman who has 
guarded and protected his youth.” 

It was announced to Lady Grantley that all was 
ready for her departure. 

Taking Marian’s hand, her ladyship moved with 
her towards the door. 

Algernon sank on his kmee and prayed that she 
would remain and listen to him. 

Lady Grantley stopped in the doorway, and 
looking baek towards Algernon, said : 

“ Will you accept Marian as your wife ?” 

“ But mother began Algerron. 

“ Yes or no!” exclaimed her ladyship. 

A moment’s pause, and— 

~“ No, mother, no!” 

Algermom softly, yct firmly said, amd then, still 
kneeling, buried his face within his hamds. 

And Lady Grantley and Marian were gone. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


DREAM-DEMOLISHERS. 


Ir ig pleasant to indulge in waking dreams now and 
then. Don't you find it so, reader? And nothing 
cam be more unpleasant than to have one’s walking- 
dream pictures smudged out by some impertinent 
realist wie insists on bringing the clumsy fist of Fact 
to bear upon the “composition pieces” of Fancy. 
There are a kind of people in the world who delight to 
go about, a3 it were, with sledge hammers, demolishing 
Castles in the air and Hispaniolian Chateaux. Why 
This sort of architecture never lasts 
long at the best. Why smash thesame untimely? It 
is not to be doubted that there are people in the world 
without imaginations—persons who believe only in the 
palpable. Of the substance of things hoped for, the 
image of things not seen, they have no conception. 
No more taste have they for poesy than has a bat for 
sunshine. No more idea have they of the pleasant 
realm of Dreamland than has the toad in the centre 
of a rock of the goodly world outside his lightless, air- 
less cell. 

If you think of going into business, perhaps you can- 
not do better than consult one of these case-hardened, 
near-sighted slaves of Reality. They are very mathe- 
matical. Give them a proposition, and they will work 
it out with unerring accuracy. But never sport figares 
of speech in their presence. You might as well talk 
Arabic to them. 

Such persons, however, are not necessarily without 
feeling, although destitute of faney. With joys and 
sorrows that they can understand, they often warmly 
sympathize. Not unfrequently they make the traest 
of friends. And after all it is not their fault that they 
lack those fine spiritual perceptions which enable us to 
‘see what is not to be seen.” Suppose they do call 
our visions moonshine, are they not pretty nearly cor- 
rect? Upon the whole, perhaps, these dream-de- 
molishers, although rather annoying, may be blessings 
in disguise. They are the grappling-irons of the social 
balloon. There is no telling whither it might drift if 
they did not grip the solid earth and keep the machine 
tolerable steady. 


ONE of our correspondents asks, what sort of ani- 
mals are the laziest ? We think it likely that oysters are 
are, for they never get out of their beds till they 
are pulled out. 

East Lonpon InpustriAL Exuiprrion —A pro- 
spectus of this most laudable undertaking has been 
issued; and we are giad to find that the enterprise 
is under the patronage of noblemen and gentlemen 
whose sympathies for the working-classes are well 
known. The document says:—‘‘If workers come to- 
gether at once, they themselves, their children and de- 
pendants, may soon enjoy the advantages of an Indus- 
trial Hall, for exhibitions, museums and other most 
important aids to the development of all their powers. 
The Southern workers have: led the way. The North 
have just closed by rendering industrial exhibitions an 
institution in London, and with a surplus of more than 
a thousand pounds. The West have just commenced 
an Exhibition. And mow the workers of the East, 
who may not have the opportunities, capital, or wealth 
of the others, may be as sure (though perhaps slower) 
to obtain all the help their position requires, by self- 
help and brotherly co-operation.” Farther particulars 
can be obtained from, and all communications must be 
addressed to Mr. G. J. Knight, Cambridge House, Cam- 
bridge Road, London, N.E, 
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UNDER THE VARNISH. 


Your “ gentleman of polished manners,” your “ perfect 
man of the world,” is a pleasant acquaintance, but not 
the person one would piek out a8 afriend. Sound him, 
and you will be apt to find him hollow—a finely 
veneered and highly varnished article, without any 
substantial value. The style in which he declines to 
do you a service is unexceptionable, the suavity of his 
refusals enchanting. Of nice little compliments which 
cost nothing, he is liberal in the extreme ; of Kindnesses 
which might involve some slight sacrifice of his ease 
or comfort, or cash, or time, he is the veriest niggard. 
In society one occasionally meets with this kind of 
man, as he glides about saying pretty things to every- 
body. He shines always; but in a ‘‘ mixed company ” 
he glitters like a star of the first magnitude among the 
lesser lights of the Milky Way. In flattery his tactical 
skill is wonderful. He knows, as if by intuition, pre- 
cisely the quantity and quality to be applied in every 
case. He keepsa stock en hand of all tints and con- 
sistencies, and with a nice discrimination lays it on 
with a trowel or a camel's hair pencil, as ogeasion re- 
<juires. People cannot help liking him, for he puts 
them in good humour with themselves. The species 
of mental titillation in which your “perfect man of 
the world’ is an adept, is really very @elightful. But 
if he be a needy fellow, look out for your pockets. 
Like the cunning Arab plunderer, who tickles his 
sleeping victim until he rolls over and leaves his 
Lournous and mat at the mercy of the dexterous robber, 
your polished Jeremy Diddler will so manipulate a 
vain man’s weak point as to render him oblivious of 
robbery. If your self-esteem and love of approbation 
are “large,” avoid the society of persons of fascinating 
address in poor circumstances. 


DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 

Looxkanc back from this common sense era upon the 
jaws and customs of the Past, the cruelty and folly of 
the old laws for the satisfaction of debts seem enor- 
mous. The stern Romans were more merciless to 
-debtors than to criminals, fer while their wealthy 
felons could compound for various atrocities with 
money, tlie insolvent debtor became im many cases the 
slave of his crediter, who could sell him in open market 
or even put him to death. The Greeks, who are 
extolled by some worshippers of antiquity as models 
of equity, at ome period of their history not only maile. 
bondsmen of debtors themselves, but of their imme- 
-diate kinsfolk. The Hebrew laws also permitted the 
enthrallment of umfortumates who could not fulfil their 
pecuniary obligations; but there was a saving clause 
in their code, by visetue of which the bankrupt helots 
recovered their freedom at.the end of seven years, and 
were reinstated in their patrimonial rights to begin the 
world anew, with all their liabilities cancelled. This 
enactment was really a very liberal “ bankrupt law,” 
considering the age that gave % birth. In China cre- 
ditors, from time immemorial, have had the right of 
quartering themselves and their families upon those 
who owed them money ; but as boarding and lodging 
with wretches-utterly without means must be a. penance 
rather than @ privilege, we infer that well-to-do eales- 
tials rarely avail themselves of their Tegal 
to take pot-luck with their pauper débtors. Ma Chime 
man gets inte debt by gumbling or any sorédf trickery, 
he is soundly theashed and: banished te Tartary, which 
upon the whole is what he deserves: 

It appears from history that our’ Anglo-Saxom pro- 
genitors had very little consideration for people who 


middle of the last century, debters were coufiaed 


air and exereige mecessary to health, and} per- 
mission to gee their fsiends Ewem the body 
of a bankrup® coulé be azrested ip fifty yous 
ago. Indecdy it hus only witliie few youre that. 
the treatment of debtors im Great Briteix has ang- 
thing short of and eves uow tite and 
unchristian idem that imearveretion is as expedient 
penalty for iadebtedness resulting from misfortune, 
has not been entively a¥andoned here. 


In Americ@ the Kemest debtor—except in: a particu- 


Jar class of cages—cammot be subjected te imprissament. 
The Americans have worldly wistom enougit to know 
that it does not pay to deprive men of the opportunity 
to cancel their monetary obligations, by putting them 
in jail. The creditor lays his hands—if he can—upon 
the property of his debtor, but sees neither profit nor 
justice im scizing and holding his body. 


THE vicious reproving vice is the raven chiding 
blackness. 

PL2ASURE owes its greatest zast to anticipation. 
The promise of a shilling fiddle will keep a schoolboy 
happy fora year. The fun connected with its posses- 
¢ien will not last an hour. Now, what.is true of school- 
boys is equally true of men; all they differ in-is in the 
price of theiz fiddlcs. 
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A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


Parts I, IT, III, IV, and V, price 64 each, of BOW BELLS, 
containing 552 of original letter-press, and 229 
illustrations. th which are 

PRESENTED, GRATIS, 

THREE Beautiful Coloured Pictures—THE CHILDREN 
IN THE WOOD, DICK WHITTINGTON AT HIGH- 
GATE, and OUR SAVIOUR; 

FIVE Elegant NEEDLE-WORK SUPPLEMENTS. De- 
signed by Parisian Artists ; 

THREE New and Original SETS OF QUADRILLES; 

And Five Splendid Steel Engra of the PARIS 
Designed and executed expressly for BOW 


*.* Tho Five Parts will be sent, earringe to 
“part ot the Kingdom on vreeeipt of Ay 


- London: J. Dicks, 313, Strand. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To ovr Susscrisers.—Bow and Toe Pewee 
LUSTRATED WEEKLY News sent post free to any part off the 
United Kingdom for three penny postage stamps. Persons 
wishing to subscribe for a , 80 as to receive Bow 
and Taw Weexuy News through the 
post, may remit a subscription of 3s. 3d. Mix. Joan Dicks, 
at the Office, 813, Strand. 

All letters intended for the Editor, to be directed thus, 
to “The Editor of Bow Butts :"—Mlose for the Publisher 
to Mr. Joun Dicks, No. 313, Strand, W.C. 

In no case will rejected manuscripts be returned t thew 
Guthors, whe are therefore requested to keep copies of them, 

*,* Persons wehing to subscribe for @ Quarter, so as to 
receive the publicatwon through the post, may remit a sub- 
scription of 2a UL, to Mr. Johw Dicks, a¢ the Office. 


hf W.—A receipt for a curling fluid was given in 
o. 12. 

S. C.—¥ou must complain to the bookseller who sup- 
plies you. The fault dees not exist ut our Office. 

Janz M.—Your suggtetion shall be borne ia mind, 

8. B.—“ Lambswool” was the neme of a beverage, 
made of warm spiced ale and toasted apples, much loved 
by our ancestors, but now seldom tasted. 

L. M. C.—The postage of » Menthly Part of Bow Bells to 
Jamaica is one shilling. 

C. H.—The four figures inour fllmstrated head-piece re- 
present Music, Poetry, Painting, amd Sculpture. 


apply a bottle of hot water te the feetevery night. 
is one of the remedies that sltenuld only be used im ease of 


illness. 
L. B. W.—If you send us your address, we will answer 
ve the post, and reegmmend youa respectable 
don solicitor. 
Minre.—Send us your address,and we will answer you 


through the post by private letter. 

‘Hexen F.—Redness of the nese arise from indi- 
gestion or from a scorbutic affection, it be only occa- 
sional, and chiefly after meals, tie fommer is the cause; if 


it |. ore the latter is most p the cause. 
6. 8. W. E—Declined with thanks, left at the office 


to be called for. 
CORRESPONDENTS whose qnestions we are unable do an- 
awer:—J. ¥.G.; F.S.LB.; A. BB; A Constant 


Beapzr (Durham). 

Tue wRitinc. — W. R.: disfigwred by absurd 
flourishes. —C. H. : —ALpPua: toleratly good —Huren 
F.: good.—Kartre K.: very pretty.—Wonsucm: requires 
considerable improvement . 


ESSAYS. 
Hisvorican, AND DomEswic. 


THE SHIP OF THE DESERT. 
Swen, in the figurative language of the Asiaties, is the 
‘appellation bestowed wpon that famous earrier of 
‘theire—the faithful and indispensgble camel. Some 
| Confusion has arisen, at times, with regard to the 
identity of the dromedary with the camel. The clearest 
way to elugidate this question is to state, simply, that 
‘the former bears the same relation to the latter that 
the thorougl-bred race-horse does to the heavy-limbed 
animal that draws our carts and drays. 

‘Phe race of dromedaries mest in esteem among tlic 
Arabeig reared in Muscat, where a good one is worth 
about eighty pounds. These are of a reddish colour, 
and are remarkable for strength as well as for speed. 
| & smaller But swifter dromedary than this is bred at 
It is eream-coloured or white, fine 
drawn as a greyhound, aad wonderfully fect, but it 
carry lieavy burdens. 

The hair of the dremedary is soft and woolly, and 
grows more thickly upon the hump, the throat, and the 
limbs, than upon other parts of the animal. In gemeral’ 
it resembles the ordinary camel, thew 
it is slighter, however, and of more elegant 
form. Its best pace is a well sustained trot, of even 
speed. The walk and gallop of the animal are very 
distressing to its rider. In long journeys, when fodder 
ia scarce, the scrubby brambles and wormwood bushes 
that grow by the way-side are sufficient for the sub- 
sistence of the dromedary, who snatches bites from 
them as he trots swiftly by. He can endure hunger 
for three days without giving in—thirst for eight or 
nine. To mount the dromedary, his master generally 
makes him kneel. But an active camel-rider will 
spring at the pommel of the saddle, and, planting one 
foot against the knee of the animal, and the other 
upon its curving neck, vault thus into his seat. 

The dromedaries of the caravans are profusely de- 
corated with amulets, which the superstitious Arabs 
hang upon them to protect them from the dangers of 


A.pHa.—tThere is no such reesipt. It is not a to 


| pesterity a report of 


the “ evil eye.” These amulets, which are usually of 
grotesque form, are made either of the skins of noxious 
animals, or of some article plundered from a Christian, 
whose infidel property is supposed to possess powerful 
attractions for everything that is bad. The tail of a 
fox, the skin of a snake, the paws of a jackal or hyena 
—all these are used as amulets; but nothing is con- 
sidered to be more effective than the shoes of a child 
Mie parents do not happen to be of the Mussulman 

The life of all the varieties of the camel extends toa 
period of from twenty to thirty years. When a young 
camel is born it is immediately swathed in broad linen 
bandages, to sustain it and keep it in shape. These 
bandages are removed after the fifth or sixth day. 
The first lesson given to the two-year old camel con- 
sists in putting a halter upon him, the thong of which 
is attached to one of his pasterns. In this position he 
is kept by the hand and voice at first—the voice, alone, 
being sufficient after awhile to command him. The 
thong is then removed from: his foot, but replaced if 
he makes a single step ; and this discipline is continued 
until the animal will remain, unfettered, for a whole 
day, in the position in which his master las placed 
him. By and by, a ring of iron is rivetted to one of 
his nogtrils. To this ring. which is to be worn by him 
for life, a rein of camel-leather is attached, which, 
brought up from right to left, is fastencd, on his 
withers, to the thong of the halter, passed up from left 
‘to right. The saddle is now placed upon his back, and 
the rider seats himself in it. The slightest touch of 
the ring-bridle causes the animal to feel such pain 
tt he passively obeysthe hand. He is turned to the 
viigfit, to the left, forced to walk backward, and then 
te advance—and should some fresh herbage tempt him 
— his head, a sharp jerk brinks it back into posi- 


Bhe Bedouin shares with his camel his gricfs and his 
joys. When on journey, he shortens the way by 
 wecounting wonderful anecdotes of his youthful prowess, 
‘ or tales of some old tradition, to which the camel seems 
to listen with pleased attention, as he moves along 
with slow, measured step. When the rider is in good 
- hamour with hie animal, he flatters him by alluding to 
his descent, telling him how he came of a steck famous 
for making long journeys, and promising him a 
numerous progeny amd happy oldage. He will say to 
him :—“ Your ancestors have served mine for ages, 
earrying them, many a time, into far-off countries, 
with cheerful obedience. I believe you to be a camel 
worthy of them, and destined to sustain their great 
reputation ; and, to prove my value for you, I not 
only promise you my perpetual friendship, but am 
going to tall you about some noble deeds of my family, 
and' the glories of my tribe.” . 

Then, as he lounges listlessly along the back of the 
noble animal, he spins out am endless yarn, teeming 
with those brilliant metaphors of which the imagina- 
tion of the Qriental is so lavish. Pausing, he admits 
the camel to the privilege of the pipe, by pufling a few 
clouds of smoke into his nostrils. He then pronounces 
an epinion that this particular anjmal is destined 
‘to be the greatest of his race. He promises him a 
brilliant future, ad@ressing him ali the while as his 
friend, brother, and by many similar titles of confi- 
dence. Sometimes the Arab’ sings a love-song, or 
chaunts of warlike deeds. To these-somgs the camel 
listens attentively, the thaé he experiences 
from them being evinced by the grinding of lis teeth, 
while he turns his head toward! the singer with an ex- 
pression of deep satisfaction. Absorbed by the wild 
meledy, he seems to forget alf hardships, performing, 
under its spell, journeys of ineredible length, which 
become traditienal in the tribe to which he belongs. 
But when the drought of the desert compels the 
animal to exhibit signs of fatigue, er ef unwillingness 
to proceed, the fine words and smooth promises of his 
rider gives way to i and abuse. 

“Son of @ dog!’* then exclaims the Bedouin— 
« Jew !—Christian !—have you forgotten that you are 
my servant and the descendant of an accursed race ? 
Kuow you not that no interference conld prevent me 
from terminating your wortiiless life om the spot, if I 
only chose? But content myself with invoking the 
wrath of heaven you. ©! beast of slothful and 
| @ereputaile character; nor shall fail to transmit to 
yeur poltreemery and base 
condust. My benison shail follow the hand that kills 
you, Allah will abandom your carcass to the dogs 
and vultures. Know you not that I have supported 
your family and educated yourself? Do you dcny the 
sacrifices that I have made to bring you to your pre- 
sent state of prosperity 2 I should like to see a camel 
with a fatter hump than the one under your saddle ; 
and yet you seem even to have forgotten the amulets 
I bought to preserve you from the evil eye and keep 
your course of life smooth dewa to an enviabie old 
age. Khafer /—infidel !—I now sec that all my kind- 
ness has been lavished upon one unworthy of it. May 
Allah send a bullet into your eye, and another into 
your stomach, or eyen into your brain! TI trust that 
your liver may be devoured by e dag, O son of a thief, 


and that you may be the last of your race.” 


could not meet their liabilities; and strange to say, as 
they became’ ntore ebvilized in. other respects they grew 
more savage to pecuniary defaualters. Ae late as tie 
| 
| 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE TYROLESE CARRIER. 
What a vast difference is there between a Tyrolese 
and an English carrier? Virtually, the latter is not a 
carrier. His horse and cart does all the work; but 
any one who looks upon our engraving of the Tyrolese 
Cartier —taken from a very spirited picture by 
Carl Haag — will admit that, in this instance, the 


THE TYROLESE CARRIER. 


Tyrolean is indeed a carrier, in every sense of the 
word. 

Neither has he the well-beaten paths and roads, such 
as are found in England: but, travelling up the moun- 
tain steeps, by the side of deep and dark precipices, 
where, Ly one false step, he would be launched into 
eternity, must indeed be an arduous as well as hazard- 
ous life. 

The Tyrolese carrier, with his long-pointed stick, 
his rough spiked shoes, and bis piled up load, can 
tread the rocky heights with as firm a step as the very 


mountain goats. He will walk the edge of a precipice 
and not feel dizzy at the fearful depth beneath him. 
With pipe in mouth, he will jog for miles without 
meeting a fellow creature. But does he not look far 
more contented—far better clad than our own London 
carriers or porters? Were each to have the choice of 
changing positions, could they do so? The Tyrolese 
would stumble or get run over in the busy London 
streets; while the English carrier would be lost over 
those mountains, and would fear to tread where the 
sure-footed, agile Tyrolean walks so securely. 
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BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 
A SCOTTISH ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE STEWARD'S RUSE 


Lasourers passing through the woodlands, on the 
morning after the murder, discovered the body of 
Mary Porson lying across the path. 

In the sunlight it was easy to see how she had 
come by her death. 

There was « deep gash in her neck, and the blood 
which had flowed from the wound had crimsoned 
her bosom, and wasted out upon the path. 

How she came there, is a mystery easily ex- 
plained. 

When Jessie Forfair and Maggie Macpherson went 
down into the wood, their first task was to remove 
the body from its hiding place. 

This was done, as | have said, for the purpose of 
removing from themselves the necessity of appear-. 
ing in the case. 

It had, however, a result far different to that they 
had expected. 

It had the effect cf rendering the story of the 
murder more complicated than before. 

The news soon spread through the neighbour- 
hood; and as the body of the murdered girl was 
carried along by the labourers on a kind of hurdle, 
the question of the horrified people was—“ Who can 
have done this ?” 

Few failed to recognise in her features those of 
Mary Burton. 

Few too, were there, who allowed to escape their 
notice the marriage ring which Henry Porson had 
forgotten to deprive her of. 

There was certain evidence, therefore, that she 
had bean married, and suspicions that her husband 
had destroyed her. 

The first thing to be discovered, accordingly, was 
—who was her husband ? 

No one could tell the name of any man with 
whom she had been on terms of even particular 
friendship—not even her mother could give any in- 
formation ; and so, for a time, all would have re- 
mained in entire obscurity, had not Maggie Macpher- 
son, breaking from the crowd, declared that she 
could give some information as to the stature and 
appearance of the man who was seen last with her. 


A HOT NIGHT 


When brought before the magistrate—who was 
no other than Sir Andrew Forfair—Maggie told 
her story, omitting only the fact of her visit to the 
castle by night 

When asked to look around her, and say whether 
she recognised any person in court as the one she 
had seen the night before, her regards at once fell 
upon Lecnard Porson. 

She gazed at him intently fora few mements. 

He was perfectly unconscious of the crime which 
his son had committed, and was therefore unable to 
understand her reason for thus examining him. 

He was soon made to comprehend her meaning, 

“ That man would be the murderer,” she said, “ if 
he were younger. He is the image of the man who 
was with the murdered girl last.” 

Leonard Porson turned a shade paler than usual. 

He knew well that he was the very counterpart 
of his son. 

“ This young woman is under some delusion,” he 
said, boldly. ‘I know no one like me, except my 
son, and he is in London.” 

While he had been speaking thus boldly, in order 
to cast suspicion off Henry’s shoulders, no one was 
listening to him. 

There had been a conference between Sir Andrew 
Forfair and the chief clerk. 

After this, Sir Andrew said, turning sharply 
round to the steward, “ Where is your son, Mr. Por- 
son?” 

The steward was not to be taken off his guard. 

“ He is in London, Sir Andrew.” 

Sir Andrew eyed him keenly. 

He had every faith in his steward, but the case 
looked certainly suspicious against his son. 

“ Has he gone there for you?” 

“ Yes, Sir Andrew.” 

“ When did he leave Forfair ?” 

“ Three days since.” 

“You can swear that?” 

“T can.” 

“And you have no reasons for supposing that he 
remained behind in the neighbourhood for any 
cause ?” 

“I know to the contrary.” 

“ How so?” 

“It was important for him to reach Edin- 
burgh on the fifth day, or his journey to London 
would have been fruitless.” ; 

“Good,” said Sir Andrew, glad to find that his 
steward was not implicated in the crime. “Iam 


happy to discover that your son is out of the way 
of mischief. This girl may, of course, have been 
mistaken: or she may have seen some one who 
bears a striking resemblance to your son. We 
must adjourn the investigation for further proofs.” 

So the investigation was adjourned, and the 
crowd dispersed; and Leonard Porson returned 
more calmly to his home. 

I have not before mentioned that behind Castle 
Forfair was a mass of ruins, whose date no one 
knew. 

The aspect of this edifice, which had been, as I 
have said, built at a period of remote antiquity, was 
venerable and imposing. 

It was evidently the work of English hands. 

In its moated walls, its gothic turrets, and mili- 
tary draw-bridge might be traced the same stern 
features of feudal rudeness and magnificence which 
lowered in the majestic towers of Wresil Castle, that 
ancient seat of the Percies of which Anne Boleyn 
had hoped to become the mistress. 

The entrance to it was a gateway, flanked with 
round towers, and protected by a portcullis; but 
hospitality had once reigned within that m&nsion of 
which the approach was so formidable and unin- 
viting. 

The lofty hall recalled the image of baronial fes- 
tivity ; and on the windows of the winding gallery 
might be traced a series of heraldic honours suffi- 
ciently illustrious to challenge the lineal pictures of 
any house. 

One wainscoted apartment, with plain oaken 
panels, was still in existence. 

Along an oaken gallery, leading to this apartment, 
a@man wes pacing on the night after the murder. 

You could not tell, from the appearance of the 
fellow, what age he was, or what was his position ; 
for he was wrapped up in a heavy cloak, and his face 
was entirely concealed. 

He seemed in a great state of agitation and ex- 
citement; for he would for a moment stride violently 
to and fro, and then again stand still and gaze upon 
the floor, or start round at the very whispering of 
the leaves. 

There were strange noises, too, to be heard, as if 
the spirits of men and woman who had died of 
violence in the olden times were haunting the spot, 
and calling out for vengeance, even to those who 
could not understand their complaints. 

Sounds which seemed like groans and the 
rattling of chains; but which were really nothing 
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more than the creaking of the old timbers, and 
the straining of the old and heavy draw-bridge. 

At length, after the space of some hours’ watching, 
there was the sound of approaching feet; in 
another momeut, the stranger was joined by Leonard 
Porson. 

The first few words he spoke proved how matters 
stood. 

“ My son,” he said; “ your danger is not over. 
You know wel that Sir Andew Forfair is, by no 
mcans, an enemsy of yours; for he has ever proved 
our kind and constant friend. Still, at one mement, 
I am certain that he believed you guilty.” 

“ Aad how did you evade his questions ?” asked 
Henry; for he i was who in strange disguise 
had been pacing to and fro along the halfruined 
gallery. 

“T told him,” returned his father, “that you had 
gone to'Londoa, and that you had started lomg befare 
the murder tool place.” ' 

“ And did he give credence to your word ?” 

“Tthink so; although that girl, whoever she 
may be, secms to have taken a pretty good in 
ventory of your looks.” 

“ Whence is the danger, then ?” asked Henry. “I 


really do not understand half yow are saying, er |. 


what girl you allude to.” 


“TF teld you,” returned Leonard Person, “in eur |, 
hurried interview of « few houwns ago, all that had | 
- kind to, my dear,” he said, quietly. 


passed at the trial. I mentiomed ewen the giv's 
bame.” 

“I do not‘remember it.” 

“It was Maggie Macpherson, the outlaw’s 
daughter.” 

Henry Porson breathed more freely. 

‘No one will believe her evidence,” he sai. 

“But they did believe it,’ returned his father ; 
“and you forget one most important fact.” 

* What is that ?” asked Henry. 

“Ttis, that she has not been in the neighbourhood 
long, and canuot have described your featurcs from 
any previous knowledge of them.” 

‘* And did she describe them accurately ?” 

“ Yes, that she did, indeed, aud even recognized 
my likeness to you in court!” 

“What then am I to do,” asked Henry ? 

“You had better quit this place fora time,” said 
Leonard Vorson; “the bysiness that we spoke 
ubout in London, has yet to be accomplished, and 
you had better procecd there at once.” 

As he spoke, he drew his purse from his pocket ; 
and placed in Henry's band a large sum of gold. 

“ Here,” he said, “are the funds for your journey : 
you will find them amply sufficient for all ex- 
penses.” 

* And when am I to return ?” 

“Not until I send for you. You must put up 
at your old quarters, the ‘Red Boar,’ in Planton 
Sireet. You must write to me immediately you 
arrive there, and I will communicete with you the 
iustant that matters are arranged satisfnctorily.” 

After a few more words, the father and sou sepa- 
rated—the one proeveding towards London at once, 
and the other entering the castle by the back en- 
trance. 

CHAPTER XXY. 
THE PLOT THICKENS. 


Macruerson on leaving the court, intended, 
of course, to proceed at once to the outlaw’s re- 
treat. 

Tired, however, by her morning’s work, she 
sat down, about a mile from the court, and rested. 

Poor girl! 

Innocent, as she was, she had no friend in the 
world, and was astounded, therefurc, when aroused 
from her tearful reverie, by a hand being placed on 
ber shoulder, and by a kind voice saying: 

“My dear girl, why aye you waiting here ?” 

She answered Ly glancing up teariully. 

He repeated his question : 

“ Why are you waiting here?” 

“ Because I am tired, and have far to go, sir,” 
she said. 

“Do you know me?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“I was in the Court. Did you not seo my 
face?” 

No, ain” 

“Then I will tell you who I am—partially at 
least—enough to make you understand me. I am 
a lawyer—I know the Porsons—I have reasons to 
believe that Henry Porson is guilty of the murder 
of Mary Burton. If, therefore, in order to aid me, 
you will consent to come to my house, my wife will 
be happy to give you a bed, and every necessary 
comfort. Come—suy, will you consent ?” 


Maggie glanced up in his eyes. 

They were honest eyes—albeit, they were eager 
and enthusiastic. 

However, this did not deter her. 

“He speaks of his wife,” she thought. 
must mean honestly towards me.” 

So she rose quietly. 

“T will go,” shesaid, “though I know not 
where I am going.” 

He took her hand. 

“To an honest man’s house,” he saad. 
fear not.” 

So Maggie Macpherson accompanied the stranger 
home. 


It was a strange home—a little quaint-locking 
house with green creepers over it, and a prim- 
 tooking garden—quite a different place to tliat 
which ene would expect to see, as the residence of 
a Scotch lawyer. 

When the lawyer reached the front door—before 
' be had time to ring the bell—e little woman ran to 
the gate, amd seized upon him with a smile of 
triunmph. 

She stopped short upon seeing Maggie. 

“ Who's that?” she asked, pointing to the 


Phat’s Maggie Macpherson,” he answercd. 
“ Who's she ?” 
“She's some one yor've got to take in and be 


“ He 


“ Come— 


This tene was enough for Mrs. David Mac 
Andrews. 

She smiled kindly. 

“ Come, my dear,” she said. “€ome, we can 
explain matters better when we are inside.” 

So they entered the house together, and Maggie 
was iustalled at the dinner table, as if she had been 
one of the family. 

It was not until after dinner that her story was 
told. 

As she told it Mrs. Mac Andrews’ cyes brightened. 

When she had finished the lawyer's wife took 
her hand. 

“ Believe me,” she said, “ you will be doing my 
husband a great—an inestimable service. Te 
assured, my dear girl, that as long as you are here 
you shall be one of the family.” 

Maggie hung her head. 

She was thinking of her outlawed father. 

“Mrs. Mac Andrews understood her. 

‘My dear girl,” she said, “I know exactly what 
you are thinking of. I know all your story, aud I 
happen to be aware that your father is innocent. 
So let us say no more of that, but speak as if there 
were no such things as past grievances.” 

On the same evening Mr. David Mac Andrews 
took Maggie into- his study. 

“ My dear girl,” he said, kindly, “I am going to 
tell youa story. After which we must take a walk 
to astrange place, where you must not be afraid, 
because I shall be with you.” 

The story the lawyer told it would be needless 
for me to relate in this place. Let it suffice to say, 
that it was ‘a story of great iniquity, in which 
Leonard Dorson played the part of a traitor, as he 
had always done through life. 

“ You see, my dear,” said Mac Andrews, when 
he had finished, “ you see that Leonard Porson was 
my evil genius—that le deceived me—that he 
drove me from my native country. I have every 
reason tu hate and despise him. Dress yourself 
now, if you are rested, and come with me. I will 
show you more than‘l can tell.” 

Maggie Macpherson having gone thus far, had no 
desire to retreat; and, without questioning Mac 
Andrews as to the propriety ur safety of their 
journey, she at once prepared herself for it. 

In the course of half-anu-hour they had approached 
Henry Porson’s Leuse, in which poor Mary had 
been immured. 


was dark and gloomy to one who was unaccustomed 
to the place. It would have been a matter of diffi- 
culty to discover the road, but both Mae Andrews 
and his companion were well versed in the locality, 
and they were soon standing before the gate. 

The gloom was so impenetrable, that not even 
the peaks of the lofty hills could Le distinguished, 
nor the forms of the rustling trees. 

Dut through this darkness there came a glimmer 
of light, which proved that somo one was in the 
edifice. 

“One of them is there,” said Mac Andrews ; 
“we must enter quietly.” 


key from his pocket, proceeded to insert it iy the 
lock of the inner door. 


Maggie gazed at him in complete surprise. 


It was now past twelve o'clock, and the night | 


ow 


“Have yona key to this house, then: 
in a whisper. 

“T have,” he said. “I have made it my duty to 
have one. Let me carry out my ruse in wy own 
way.” 

The door once opened—opened, too, without the 
slightest noise-—Mzr. Mac Andrews altered his tac- 
tics. 

He seized the knocker, and knocked loudly 

The summotis only produced a loud echo through 
the house. 

Not a mouse stirred. 

He knocked again. 

This time the reverberation was accompanied by 
a slight seuffling noise, as if some one were escaping 
from the house by the back way. 

“ They have gone,” said Mac Andrews, in a whis- 
per, to his companion. “ We can now safely ascend 
the stairs. 

Maggie, somehow or another, felt quite safe in the 
hands of her strange pretectcry, and she therefore 
followed him readifty. 

Evidently, whoever had been in the house had 
been disturbed im the middle of their operations ; 
for on every hand there were signs cf hasty flight. 

Upon reaching the first floor, they found a scene 
of dire confusion. 

Drawers had been pulled out, and papers strewed 
every where. 

A lamp was still burning—standing on the floor 
in the very midst of the dvcumeunts, sv near as al- 
most to crisp them with its heat. 

Mr. Mac Andrews locked the door, and motioned 
Maggie to a seat, . 

“Sit down, my girl,” he said. “ These papers 
are valuable, and may be the means of enabling me 
to destroy my enemy.” 

Maggie complied; and Mac Andrews, sitting 
down upon the fluor amid the papers, began his 
work of discovery. 


she asked 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 
A HOYT NIGUT. 
Mr. ANDREWs continued his work for some time in 
silence. 

At length he remarked : 

“It's remarkably hoi to-night, Miss Macpherson : 
I fancy we shall have a thunder-storm. Would 
you mind opening the window ?” 

Maggie rose and did as she was bid, aud Mr. 
Andrews proceeded with his work. 

The heat continued to increase. 

No doubt the night was close. 

Not a breath of air came through the open case- 
ment. 

Yet the heat soon assumed a character quite dif- 
ferent to that of the weather. 

It became intense — dry —stifling— the heat, 
unquestionably, of artificial fire. 

The walls began to crack—the boards to become 
heated; and, at length the smoke curled in beneath 
the door. 

Mac Andrews was the ‘first to observe it. 

He sprang up with a yell of disappointment. 

Pure disappointment ! 

He thought not of their lives—he thought not of 
the safety of the young girl with him, or himself— 
but the fatal fact that the much-coveted papers 
would be destroyed before his eyes, 

Maggie Macpherson had fallen asleep, and was 
only aroused by his unnatural start. 

For an instant she noticed not the thickening 
atmesphere, or the curling suuke which whirled 
out through the windows. 

She only saw before her the horrified and dis- 
torted face of David Mac Andrews. 

“ What is the matter ?” she asked, in alarm. 

“ What ic the matter!” he repeated after her in 
a suffocating voice “Do you not see that the 
house is on fire? Do you uot seo that, besides our 
lives being in danger, all my revenge will fail ? 
The flames which they have kindled to destroy us, 
and which now threaten our limbs, will also de- 
stroy every trace of the villany of this man and 
his son. Thus, in a few momeuts, the hopes of 
years willbe swept away ; aud they will for ever 
escape my vengeance !” 

Maggie stood fora moment irresolute, debating 
in her own mind what to do, when at last an idea 
occurred to her. 

“The window is open, sir,” she said; “let us 
throw the papers out into the front court. We ean 
collect them if we are saved, and take them home 


He opened the outer gate gently, and taking a with us.” 


Mac Andrews smiled grimly. 
“A good thought!” he said; “let us do so at 
onee. Collect all the papers on the fluor here, and 
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east them out. They are—every one of them— 
of importauce in the punishment of these mis- 
creants.” 

They took the papers up in bundles, and flung 
them down into the courtyard, until at length there 
was a goodly pile beneath the cascment. 

By this time the floor of the room was nearly red 
hot, and quite unendurable. 

Ip saving the papers they had neglected their 
own safety. 

Mac Andrews glanced furtively at his companion. 

She was very pale, but expressed no other sign 
of trepidation. 

“Come,” said Mac Andrews, as a feeling stole 
into his heart that he was taking an undue ad- 
vantage of her courage,—“ come, let me lead you 
to the door.” 

“ And to certain death,” returned the girl. 

“Not so. The fire comes from below. Opposite 
this door is a staircase, leading to the upper part 
of the house. I have no doubt we may find means 
of egress.” 

He seized her in his arms, and rushing across the 
burning floor, unlocked the door, and prepared him- 
self for his new trial. 

A fierce trial it was. 

Outside the door roared a sea of burning flame— 
so fiery that he could searcely distinguish through 
— steps ef the staircase, a few yards beyond 

im. 

Convinced, however, that the fire was from below, 
he whispered gently, this charge : 

“ Trust to me—this is our only chance!” 

With these words he plunged through the terrible 
barrier ; and reaching the other side in safety, rushed 
upwards. 

The light garments of Maggie—who at the house 
of Mrs. \facAndrew’s had donned female habiliments 
—caugl.. fire as she passed through the flames, and 
had the; been compelled to proceed far, she would 
have felt the fearful tonzues of the destroyer lap- 
piug around her delieate limbs. 

But Mae Andrews’ lost not his presence of mind. 

Arriving in the large bedroom, which was above 
the drawing-room, he flung-his companion upon the 
bed, and enveloped her in the blankets, so that in 
the space of a few moments, she was once more in 
safety, though her garments hung around her in 
charred rags. 

Although David Mac Andrews had not ascended 
to the bed-room with any settled purpose, he at 
once perceived that he had advpted the best means 
of insuring their safety. 

The bed-clothes, twisted and knotted, were in a 
few moments formed into a rope. The bedstead 
was drawn towards the window, the rope was 
fastened to the post, and David Mac Andrews, taking 
Maggie in his arms, began his perilous descent. 

In a few minutes he had reached the ground 
amid a volume of smoke, proceeding he knew not 
whence. 

This was soon explained to him, in a manner he 
least expected. 

All the papers which they had thrown out of the 
window, and which were necessary for the convic- 
tion of Leonard Porson, had been set on fire by 
sparks, from the burning house, and by the time 
the fugitives reached the ground, not a vestige re- 
mained. 

Mac Andrews gazed with a kind of horror at 
this destruction of all clue to the particular villany 
now in course of concoction. 

“ Our journey has been ia vain, Maggie,” he said. 
“We must return as we came; but, never mind, 
there is yet time for my revenge, and though 
thwarted once, I will not despair.” 

As they passed down the road towards Mac An- 
drews’ house, they could perceive in the distance, 
the forms of people, hurrying to the scene of dis- 
aster. 

‘Let us draw on one side,” said Mac Andrews, 
“or we shall be suspected of setting fire to the 
house.” 

They withdrew from the road, and concealed 
themselves behind a hedge, where they could see 
those who passed, but would, themselves, be free 
from observation. As the people hurried by, Mac 
Andrews and Maggie saw plainly the features of 
Leonard Porson, lighted up by the glare of the still 
rapidly burning house. 

‘*He has succeeded beyond his own wishes,” said 
Mac Audrews, to his companion, as they hurried 
stealthily over the grass; “he heard our entrance, 
aud this will, uo doubt, suggest to him the idea of 
declawing that the fire has been the work of an in- 
cendiary, Let us hasten home, therefore, or we 
may stand the risk of being ourselves accused of 
the crime.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE OUTLAWS IN DANGER. 


On the morning after the fire at Cross Road Cottage, 
Leonard Porson requested an interview with Sir 
Andrew Forfair, who, on the previous night, had 
not been disturbed even by an intimation of the 
conflagration near him. 

He had heard of the fire from Jessie but a few 
moments before the steward entered the room. 

“ We have had a sad disaster near the castle, Mr. 
Porson,” he said, as the traitor entered, smiling and 
bowing in his usual obsequious manner. ‘“ Have 
you found any elue to the perpetrators of the out- 
rage 2” 

“I have, Sir Andrew,” replied the steward, “and 
I fear the outlaw Macdonald has added this to the 
list of lis many crimes. I have but too good proof 
of it. I have but just left a man who has related 
to me a series of circumstaneeg which combine to 
prove his guilt.” 

“Tell me all you know; there is no fear of our 
being overheard.” 

The steward then proceeded to relate how, upon 
the previous night, three men had entered the “ Mac 
Alpine Arms,” a little inn kept by an Englishman 
named Richardson, and situated about two miles 
from Castle Forfair. 

It was a man well-known at the castle—according 
to Porson’s statement—who had seen the three men, 
and who, attracted by their suspicious looks and 
suspicious whispers, had followed them out into the 
night. 

He had watehed them while they were in the 
public room—noticed how they had endeavoured to 
eonceal their features, and observed how carefully 
they tried to prevent their words being overheard. 

They glanced at him with such unfriendly looks 
that he did not care to follow them immediately on 
their departure ; but after waiting a few moments he 
did so. 

Tt was useless then, for tlre men had disappeared. 

The landlord had not seen them pass out, and 
there was no clue to their whereabouts. 

With a heart full of annoyance at being thus 
baulked, James Burns, for such was his name, made 


| the best of his way homewards, and had just reached 


the cross road when he saw before him the tallest 
of the three nen he was seeking. 

This time, however, his two companions were 
not with him—he was walking with a woman. 

Overjoyed at finding that bis curiosity was not 
baulked, he crept along the edge of the road, and at 
length came up with them. 

They were talking in sueh low tones that he 
could not distinguish what they said, but as soon as 
they reached Cross Road Cottage, they entered 
stealthily. 

Almost immediately after, two men rushed out, 
and a quarter of an hour after the place was in 
flames. 

The steward paused. 

* And is this all his story?” asked Sir Andrew. 

“ Te ig.” 

“And what did he do when he saw the conffa- 
gration ?” 

“Tle ran hither to the castle to give the alarm.” 

“ And what became of the man and the woman ? 
Were they burned in the house ?” 

“ He knows not. He did not stay to watch them, 
but caine straight hither.” 

“ And how do you identify these persons with the 
outlaw and his friends?” 

“ Because I have ascertained that the three men 
whom James Burns saw at the ‘Mac Alpine Arms,’ 
were Archibald Macdonald, Robert Macpherson, and 
Trevor Smijthe,—the three noted leaders of the 
band.” 

“ And the woman—who was she ?” 

“T know not, except it was Maggie Macpherson, 
the daughter of the outlaw.” 

Sir Andrew rose, and paced the room im agita- 
tion. 

His feelings were in a strange state of turmoil. 

Duty and justice demanded that he should do 
something towards the punishment of the perpe- 
traters of the outrage, as he supposed it was; while 
on the other hand the love for his nephew Archibald, 
which he had never yet been able to stifle, urged 
hin to abandon all idea of pursuit and punishment. 

Willing, therefore, to find any excuse in his own 
mind fer the unfortunate youth, and anxious to dis- 
cover something which would tend to exonerate 
him, he stopped suddenly before the steward, say- 
ing: 

“And pray, Porson, what reason have you for 
thinking that Archibald Macdonald would be guilty 
of such a crime ?” 


“Tle has a clear motive, Sir Andrew,” said the 
steward, with almost too great an eayerness: “ if 
he is the murderer of Mary Burton, he of course 
desired to destroy the house which contained all the 
evidences of his sin.” 

“But what had this housa to do with Archi- 
bald?” inquired Sir Andrew. 

“Tt was there,” replied Porson, “that poor Mary 
Burton was concealed ; and there that he used to 
visit her. No doubt within the house there were 
documents or evidences of some kiud which would 
have proved his connection with the raurdered 
woman.” 

Sir Andrew was silent for some moments. 

At length, he said: 

“That my nephew may have been guilty of in- 
cendiarism I am willing to believe, but I will never, 
except upon the most undoubted evidence, give 
credence to the idea that he would commit a mur- 
der.” 

“What proceedings will you take, then ?” asked 
Porson. 

“ You must proceed to Fort Munroe and procure 
a file of soldiers. Captain Douglas will doubtless 
accompany you, butif not, tell him that Iam will- 
ing to -ommand a force mys«If.” 

Tt was upon the evening of the second day that 
the outlaws were gathered around their fires upon 
the huge plateau which had always served for their 
hiding-place. 

During the rebellion their numbers had been 
thinned to an immcuse extent, and scarcely one- 
half of the hundred men who had acknowledged 
Macdonald as their leader were now to be seen in 
the mountain fastness. 

The disasters, however, which had decimated 
them had not succeeded in abating their courage, 
and their leader could still reekon upon the co- 
operation of fifty as brave men as lived in Scot- 
land. 

It was an hour past the twilight, and Archi- 
bald Macdonald had just commenced his supper, 
when one of the outposts rushed in with the intel- 
ligence that the soldiers were ascending the moun- 
tains. 

Archibald Macdonald sprung to his feet. 

“Come, my friends,” he cried, * we have owe 
more struggle to make for our liberty—fellow me 
to the bridge.” 

(To be continued. 


« MAGNESIUM AND ITS LIGHT. 


ALUMINIUM'’s nose is being put out of joint by its 
Magnesian sister, whose luminous powers better entitle 
it to the name of Aluminium than aluminium itself. 
The interior surfaces of caves, mines, catacombs, and 
pyramids will now be revealed in endless photographic 
Suc similes; for magnesium yields a light which vies 
with the electric or the solar light itself. It burns 
with facility in the form of fine wire which costs in 
retail some 3d. a foot, and when the demand for it in- 
creases the price will be far less. A lamp has also been 
invented for its use. The ligiht is visible by night for 
twenty-eight miles at sea, and hov much farther re- 
mains to be seen. It is said some shopkvepers intend 
to astonish the Londoners this winter with its bril- 
liancy. For iliuminatiens it will be splendid. The 
light is of a rich and mellow white hue. 

The supply of magnesium is inexhaustible, Im- 
mense quantities exist in the form of stratal rocks, and 
the ocean abounds with it. When pure the metal is 
white as silver, and it readily receives a high polish, 
and is easily kept clean. In some cases it is very 
but in others it is brittle. 

It is interesting to witness the production of wire 
from a mass of magnesium by hydraulic pressure 
through a small orifice, from which it issucs like a little 
stream of silver, but solid. It is said that 24 oz. of 
this magnesium wire will give out as much light as 
20 Ibs. of the best stearine. At this rate magnesium is 
already not much dearer than composite candles; and 
as the process by which the metal is now produced is but 
about four months old, we may hope that still further 
improvements will be effected, so as to render the sub- 
stance commerciaily suitable for ordinary purposes. 
Hence, peril to the gas companics, us well as to the oil- 
man and the tallow-chanitler. 

The magnesium livtit is so purely white that it ex- 
hibits every colour it falls upon with the fidelity of the 
gun itself, Another extraordinary fact is this, that 
the magnesium tlame gives off no noxious fumes,—no 
sulphurous gas, carbonic acid, swiphuretted hydrogen, 
—blacks and stink, and heat and wet,—damaging 
paperhangings and the finest furniture, corroding me- 
tals and injuring health. The burning of magnesium 
simply produces the oxide,—magnesia, which damestic 
economists may gather up for the benefit of the family 
medicine-chest. Nor is there any risk of explosion, a3 
in the case of gas and sone oils, 
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THE TREACHEROUS SERVANT. 
BY EMEKSON BENNETT. 


THE noblest virtues, and the basest vices, were fully 
developed during the progress of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Madame Loufourcade, the wife of an army officer, 
was applied to by the wife of another officer, to afford 
concealment for her husband, who had been publicly 
accused, but not yet arrested. 

‘* For your sake, Marie, I will risk my life to save 
him!” was the noble reply. 

Madame Loufourcade lived a short distance from the 
city of Lyons, in a fine old mansion, situated in a 
quiet, delightful region of country. She had four 
servants, two of either sex; and the main difficulty, 
provided the officer could reach her dwelling without 
discovery, was how to guard the secret from them. 

It was finally decided that one of the females should 
be taken into her confidence; and that the officer, 
who was a rather effeminate looking man, though 
possessing the courage of a lion, should come disguisea 
in female attire, and be passed off as a cousin of 
Fanchette, from ner native province, who had come to 
spend a few weeks with her. 

** 1] think this plan will be a safe one,” said Madame 
Loufourcade, ‘* because, if anybody in this world can 
be trusted with a seeret it is Fanchette. She has lived 
with me ever since she can remember—being, when 
first taken, a poor orphan, and since been treated in a 
manner least calculated to call to mind her humble 
position—and I believe she would die herself sooner 
than betray me, or even see harm befall me.” 

So Fanchette, a rather pretty-looking girl, was con- 
fidentially made acquainted with everything. 

“I'm proud of your good opinion, and you know I'd 
die sooner than lose it :” said Fanchette. 

“I know you would! I know you would !” returned 
Madame Lou'ourcade, with some enthusiasm; ‘ and 
so I told Madame Lavergne.” 

** Indeed. indeed, I would!” rejoined Fanchette. 

Why did Fanchette so earnestly repeat the assertion, 
which her mistress, so far from throwing doubt upon, 
had accepted with the most unbounded confidence. 

Captain Lavergne — for such was the name and rank 
of the officer— made his appearance in due time, dis- 
guised asa woman, and so well did he leok and play 
his part, that he was not suspected by the other ser- 
vants of being different from what he seemed. In 
order, however, to incur as little risk as possible, he 
pretended to be greatly fatigued by his long journey ; 
and was, soon after his arrival, shown to a private 
room on the upper floor, which was assigned to him 
during his stay, and which he did not leave again for 
a week, it being given out that he was ill and needed 
careful nursing and repose. 

At the end of the time mentioned, some eight or 
ten ruffianly soldiers, headed by a brutal officer, made 
their appearance at the mansion, and in the roughest 
manner demanded the person of Captain Lavergne. 

“If you think there is any such individual under 
this roof, you can first examine my servants and then 
make your search,” replied Madame Loufourcade, with 
a dignified and somewhat haughty air. 

* Very well, woman, we'll take yon at your word!” 
rejoined the officer ; ‘‘ and if we do find the vile aris- 
tocrat, it will be the worse for you; and if we don't, 
it will go hard with the girl that gave us false infor- 
mation; so fetch in your menials, and let us hear 
what they've got to say.” 

When the servants were called together, the lady of 
the mansion perceived with alarm that Fanchette was 
pale and trembling. 

* Poor girl!” she mentally sighed—‘ I fear she will 
not be able to brave it out.” 

As soon as the officer eaw her he exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, 
girl, did you tell the truth or not? If you did, it’s 
all right with you, and you needn't be scared ; if you 
didn’t, it's my honest opinion you'll soon be a head 
shorter" 

‘What is tLis I hear!” cried Madame Loufourcade, 
in astonisnment, looking sternly at the trembling girl. 

“ Well. I don’t care!” said Fanchette, at once as- 
suming a bold, impudent manner; ‘it’s time the aris- 
tocrats were put down and made to know that other 
people are as good asthey. I heard there was a re- 
ward of a thousand francs offered for this man that 
you call Captain Lavergne—who’'s dared to come here 
and pass himeelf off as a female cousin of mine, and so 
bring me into disgrace—and I thought I'd just as 
much right to the money as anybody, and so I went 
and told the secret, and that’s all about it.” 

“Oh, Fanchette! Fanchette!” exclaimed Madame 
Loufourcade, hulding up her hands in amazement— 
**do I bear this from you ?” 

* Yes, you do! and I'm not going to be anybody's 
servant any longer! With a thousand francs, and mv 
freedom, 11] get married to Pierre, and we'll set up 
respectably fur ourselves.” 

* And for this you have sold your soul to Satan!” 
groaned her mistress, sinking into an arm-chair. 

‘*Dou't come any of your religious nonsense over 
me!” cried Fanchette, with flashing eyes and a me- 


nacing attitude. ‘I know more of what's been going 
on than you think. Religion’s been swept away by a 
decree, and death’s an eternal sleep; and this being so, 
I'm going to make the most of life.” 

‘That's all true, girl,” chimed in the officer, with an 
emphatic oath, ‘‘ and you're all right, I see. But while 
we're talking here, the man may get away. Here, guard, 
seize and bind all these parties, except the tattling girl, 
and then let’s have the culprit.” 

There was no resistance made by the mistress and 
her terrified servants, and in a very short time, all ex- 
cept Fanchette were secured with cords. 

“ Now, girl,” said the officer, with a coarse laugh, 
‘ show ux the way to your sweet female cousin.” 

Captain Lavergne, meantime, was not entirely igno- 
rant of his peril. From his window he had seen the 
approach of the soldiers, and rightly conjectured they 
were in quest of himself. What was to be done ? 
His apartment was so situated that he could not go 
down stairs and escape without being seen by some of 
the servants: and if he had been betrayed, as he sus- 
pected inquiry would at once be made for the female 
cousin of Fanchette, and he be pointed out by those 
ignorant of his true character; and if he had not been 
betrayed, perhaps he was as safe in his room as any- 
where else. Still he was excited and alarmed, and his 
mind became active to devise some means of defence 
or escape. He had in his possession a brace of loaded 
pistols, and his first idea was to barricade his door and 
sell his life as dearly as possible ; but, in looking about 
the apartment, he noticed the fire-place, and discovered 
that the chimney was large enough to admit his per- 
son. He could see the light at the to;, and it occurred 
to him that perhaps he might escape in this way; and 
he resolved to make the trial, since he could hardly be 
placed in a more perilous situation than he was now. 
His first design was to fasten the door and keep his 
enemies out as long as possible; but a moment's re- 
flection convinced him that this would only the more 
surely show them the way of his escape; whereas, should 
he succeed in getting to the roof, with the door open, 
they might naturally suppose he had gone anywhere 
else than up the chimney. 

Taking his pistols with him, Captain Lavergne now 
hurriedly pushed his way up the chimney, with the 
sole view of getting out on the roof, and there if pos- 
sible secreting himself till night, or the end of the 
search ; but when he had ascended some eight or ten 
feet, he discovered, to his agreeable surprise, that 
there was a kind of recess, such as were sometimes left 
in old-fashioned chimneys, for the purpose of opening 
another flue whenever it might be wanted, and this 
recess was large enough to conceal him from the view 
of any one looking up from below. 

Hastily getting into it, therefore, and wrapping his 
feminine garments close around him, that nothing 
might be accidentally discovered by the searching 
party, he breathed a little more freely, though still 
with a good deal of nervous apprehension. A new 
idea now suddenly startled him. He feared that in 
coming up he had shaken down a sufficient quantity of 
soot to betray his manner of escape and give a clue to 
his place of retreat; but a glance downward at his 
clothes and at the fire-place convinced him he had 
little to be alarmed about in this respect—for this flue 
had never been much used, his garments were not 
badly soiled, and he could not perceive dirt enough 
below to attract particular attention. 

‘At all events,” he thought, “I have my pistols 
with me, either for myself or my enemies, and I will 
not be taken alive!” 

Captain Lavergne had not long to wait, in silent 
suspense, before he heard the soldiers enter the room, 
led thither by the treacherous girl. 

‘“‘Ha! he’s escaped!” exclaimed the latter, in a 
tone of alarm. 

The officer swore some terrible oaths, and fiercely 
demanded which way. 

‘* Either up the chimney or into some other part of 
the house,” said Fanchette. ‘He was here a few 
minutes ago, and I'm sure he can’t have got far ?” 

* Quick, men, fly about and hunt him, for he’s not 
up here!” cried the officer, looking up the chimney. 
‘*Two of yau run out and see if he’s on the roof, and 
the rest ransack the house! If we don't find him we'll 
burn it down!” 

A hurried search was apparently made of the room 
they were in; and then Captain Lavergne beard the 
soldiers in different parts of the house, opening and 
banging doors, shouting, cursing, and the like. He 
felt his situation now to be very critical indeed—for, 
should the house be fired, he feared there might be no 
escape for him. After a while, the noise and tumult 
subsided, and every moment he was in trembling ex- 
pectation of hearing or seeing something to indicate 
that the building was on fire, and now he resolved to 
make another bold effort for his life. He reasoned 
that those sent outside, to see if he was on the roof, 
had already rejoined the others, and he rcsolved to 
gain the roof, and, if he could, do so undiscovered, 
to venture a leap among the thick shrubbery at the rear 
of the mansion. 


feat was successfuly executed, and Captain Lavergne 
found himself once more on the ground outside, con- 
sidefably scratched and bruised, but not seriously 
injured. He now heard loud voices inside, and 
hurriedly stole away through the dense shrubbery, to 
a distant wall, where he laid down among the bushes, 
and, in anxious suspense, awaited the result. 

The result was a little singular, and far more satis- 
factory to him and his friends than either of them was 
prepared to hope. It seems that the searching officer, 
not finding any trace of the man he sought, at last 
became enraged at the treacherous girl, and accused 
her of deceiving him. The impression was soon 
strengthened into conviction by Madame Loufourcade 


and the other servants; and the whole affair ended in, 


the release of the prisoners and the arrest of Fanchette, 
who was herself marched off to prison, to undergo an 
accusation for maliciously giving false information. In 
prison she fell sick, and finally died there, regretted 
by none—a just punishment for her ingratitude and 
perfidy. 

After the soldiers had gone, Captain Lavergne re- 
turned to the sion to assure Madame Loufoureade 
of his safety ; *he only remained there till night, 
and then set eff to make his escape from the country. 
This, in the disguise of a peasant girl, he at last ao- 
cemplished, and lived to return to his loving-wife and 
friends at the end of the Reign of Terror. 


GENERAL STONEWALL JACKSON. 

So quickly did he display his genius for war that, as 
early as the 3rd of July, 1861, he received the commis- 
sion of Brigadier General in the Provisional Army. 
The march of Jackson's brigads to join General Beau- 
regard before the battle of Bull’s Run was severe. 
Every one, however, was animated with the greatest 
ardour, and pushed on regardless of fatigue. At the 
end of one day's march, 2 a.M. had struck bet re the 
halting-place was reached. 

Here General Jackson turned his brigade ii-o an 
enclosure accupied by a beautiful grove, an. che 
wearied men fell prostrate upon the earth, w:-hout 
food. Ina little time an officer came to Jackson, re- 
minded him that there were no sentrics posted around 
his bivouac, while the men where all wrapped in sleep, 
and asked if some should be aroused, and a guard set. 
‘“No,” replied Jackson, ‘‘ let the poor fellows sleep; I 
will guard the camp myself.” All the remainder of 
the night he paced around it, or sat upon the fence 
watching the slumbers of his men. An hour before 
daybreak, he yielded to the repeated requests of a 
member of his staff, and relinquished the task to him. 
Descending from his seat upon the fence, he rolled 
himself upon the leaves in a corner, and in a moment 
was sleeping like an infant. But, at the first streak of 
the dawn, he aroused his men and resumed the march. 

In the battle which followed, Jackson's brigade 
stood the brunt of the flank attack, by which the 
Federals sought to crush the Confederate left. After 
hours of stubborn resistance, Jackson saw the decisive 
moment had arrived, and charging vigorously repulsed 
the enemy's assault, gave time for reinforcements to 
arrive, and thus saved the day. Jackson had not 
passed unhurt through this severe struggle. 

A rifle-ball had passed through his bridle hand, 
breaking the longest finger and lacerating the next. 
He was seen at the time to give his hand an impatient 
shake, and wrap his handkerchief around it, but, dur- 
ing the remainder of the action, he took no further 
notice of it. When be came up, his friend, Mr. 
M‘Guire, said, General, are you much hurt No,” 
replied he; ‘ I believe it is a trifle."—‘* How goes the 
day ?” asked the other.—‘*Oh!” exclaimed Jackson, 
with intense elation, ‘‘ we have beat them; we havea 
glorious victory; my brigade made them run like 
dogs.” 

And this was the only instance in which he was ever 
known to give expression to these emotions, upon his 
most drilliant triumphs. 

Several surgeons now gathered around to examine 
him, but he refused their services, saying, ‘‘ No, I can 
wait; my wound is a trifle; attend first to these poor 
fellows.” And he persisted, against their earnest en- 
treaties, in compelling them to dress the hurts of all the 
seriously wounded belonging to their charge, while he 
sat by upon the grass holding up his bloody hand, 
evidently suffering acute pain, but with a quiet emile on 
his face. After the common soldiers were attended to, 
he submitted to their examination, and, as they passed 
judgment upon the nature of the wound, he louked 
intently from one speaker to another, while all except 
the chief, concurred in declaring that one finger at least 
must be removed immediately. Turning to him, he 
said, ‘*‘Dr. M‘Guire, what is your opinion ?”—He 
answered, “General, if we attempt to save the finger, the 
cure will be more painful ; but if this were my hand, I 
should make the experiment.” His only reply was to 
lay the mangled hand in Dr. M‘Guire’s, with a calm 
and decisive motion, saying, ‘* Doctor, then do you dress 
it.” The effort was a successful, though a tedious one, 
and his hand was restored, after a time, nearly to the 


In the course of two or three minutes this dangerous | original shape and soundness. 


| | | 

| 


, But, happ'ly, this great 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


SIR ROWLAND HILL. 


To no man of the present day does this country 
owe a greater debt, socially, than to Sir Rowland 
Hill, the founder of our present postal system. 
The rising generation can scarcely estimate the 
great blessings which this system has brought to 
every home. Formerly fourpence, eightpence, six- 
teen-pence, and even more according to distance, 
was the ordinary cost of conveying a letter. Hun- 
dreds of letters were in consequence returned to 
the Post-office daily, from the inability of parties to 


pay for them. Many an anxious heart would have | 


been relieved could those to whom they were di- 
rected but have peeped 
within side of the 
closely-sealed letter. 


barrier to social com- 
munication has been 
removed, and_ that 
mainly by the exer- 
tion of him whose 
portrait we this week 
add to our gallery. 
Sir Rowland Hill is 
one of the family of 
Mr. Thomas Hill, a 
school-master of Lir- 
mingham, and is not 
the only one of his 
family who has at- 
tainedeminence. The 
eldest son, Matthew 
Davenport Hill, be- 
came a Queen’s 
Counsel, the Judge 
of the Bristol Bank- 
ruptey Court, and 
Recorder of Birming- 
ham, and well- 
known for his exer- 
tions in the cause of 
juvenile reformation. 
The second son, Ed- 
win Hill, after the 
establishment of the 
present postal system, 
was appointed head 
of the Stamp Depart- 
ment at Somerset 
House. The third son, 
Arthur Hill, became 
head master of Bruce 
Castle Academy, one 
of the best commer- 
cial and mathematical 
schools near London. 
It was, however, 
for the fourth son, 
Rowland Hill, to attain 
the highest position, 
and a name that will 
ever live amongst us. 
After passing his 
early life in assisting 
his father in the duties 
of the school, Mr. 
Rowland Hill came 
to London, where the 
first appointment we 
find him holding was 


was thrown out of office, but before its actual re- 
signation, Mr. Hill’s engagement was extended for 
another year. 

In September, 1842, Sir Robert Peel's Govern- 
ment declined his further services, and he left the 
Treasury ; but in 1843, a Parliamentary Committee 
was appointed to inquire into the alleged opposition 
to his schemes from the various heads of the post- 
office department. 

It was at this period that the directors of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway secured 
the services of Mr. Rowland Hill. He was elected 
chairman, and to him are we indebted for the ex- 
cursion tickets, which ultimately introduced us to 
‘Nine hours at the sea-side for half-a-crown.” This 
alone was a great boon, independent of his great 
postal scheme. 


nition of such services, to confer some signal mark 
of her favour upon him, recommends to the House 
of Lords to concur in enabling her Majesty to 
grant to Sir Rowland Hill the sum of 20,0001.” 

The press in commenting upon the grant were 
almost unanimous as to its insufficiency. “ Lord 
Palmerston,” said one journal, “ has proposed many 
votes during his long public career, but few of the 
propriety of that especial grant. The sum pro- 
posed does not by any means correspond with the 
magnitude of the bevefits which the postal reformer 
conferred on the community, nor is it to be re- 
garded in the light of a payment for work done, 
but solely as a tribute, however inadequate, for 
great services ungrudgingly rendered.” 

Our country has produced, and is ‘constantly 
producing, men whose inventive genius adds to the 
common wealth, and, 
in a certain degree, to 
the comfort and 
happiness of man- 
kind. If the product 
of their genius should 
be the promotion of 
some new trade, or 
the introduction to 
public use of some 
new machire or in- 
strument not hitherto 
known, under exist- 
ing laws the inventor 
may derive pecu- 
niary reward of a most 
satisfactory amount, 
with which no State 
grant could for an 
iustant compete. The 
invention of this most 
meritorious public ser- 
vant could not be 
the subject of a patent. 
It has not called into 
existence a new trade 
nor provided a new 

engine, in the legal 
==! and ordinary accepta- 

tion of the term; but 

it is impossible to 
overrate the import- 
ance of the reforms 
which he was the 
means of introducing, 
not only to the in- 
dustrial but the gene- 
ral interests of the 
eommunity. He is a 
public benefactor in 
the widest and best 
sense, because his 
labours reached and 
benefited every section 
of the people, and 
most of all conferred 
a privilege upon the 
poor, from which they 
were formerly almost 
wholly excluded. Pub- 
lic benefactors such 
as Arkwright and 
Watt counted their 
gains by hundreds of 
thousands, and many 
instances must occur 
to every one of 
huge fertunes accumu- 
lated from discoveries 


that of Secretary to 
the Colonization Com- 
missioners ; and it was 
while in that situation, 
in the year 1836, that 
he wrote and published his celebrated pamphlet on 
post-office organization an improvement, which was 
the foundation of those extraordinary changes in 
postal matters which have since taken place. This 
pamphlet caused a considerable sensation, and Go- 
vernment, pressed upon by the London merchants, 
named a committee to inquire into the feasibility of 
Mr. Rowland Hill's plan, he himself giving evidence 
before them. 

After considerable discussion, the Commissioners 
at first recommended that the scheme should be 
tried in the London districts only; but, eventually, 
the present plan was adopted 

To carry this out effectually, Mr. Rowland Hill 
was specially appointed, by Lord Melbourne's Go- 
vernment, under an engagement of two years. 
This was in September, 1839. Just as the two 
years were about to expire, the Liberal Government 


SIR ROWLAND HILL 


In December, 1846, he returned to the Post-office, 
as Secretary to the Postmaster-General, holding 
divided authority with Colonel Maberly ; but on 
the transfer of the latter gentleman to the Audit 
office, in April, 1854, Mr. Rowland Hill was ap- 
pointed the Secretary to tho Post-office, which 
situation he held until April, 1864, when he retired 
on a pension, and a parliamentary grant of 20,000/., 
as a gratuity for his great services ; prior to which, 
however, he had been knighted Sir Rowland Hill. 

When the above grant was made by Parliament, 
the question came before the House in a message 
from her Majesty, which was read by the Lord 
Chancellor, as follows :—‘‘ Her Majesty, taking into 
consideration the eminent services of Sir Rowland 
Hill, late secretary to the General Post-office, in de- 
vising and carrying out important arrangements in 
posta] administration, and being desirous, in recog- 


which, however use- 
ful, bear no proportion 
to the great public 
results of Mr. Rowland 
Hill's great and important penny postal system. 

In more corrupt times he might have secured a 
monopoly of the postal service, and so treated with 
Government as to make himself rich at the expense 
of hisintegrity. But because such monopolies can no 
longer be tolerated, and the true pecuniary value of 
the reforms cannot be calculated, it would neither 
have been just nor honourable to have permitted the 
author of the reforms to retire with no more sub- 
stantial token of national gratitude than that which 
was at first suggested. A most gratifying unan- 
imity on this point enabled the Government to pro- 
pose the grant. We can imagine no possible ob- 
jections to it except that the amount is by no means 
an adequate compensation, and thatit was only pro- 
posed after the public had demanded a tore gene- 
rous provision than the Treasury determined to 
bestow. 
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WINE'S WORK. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 
‘‘PROMISE me, Charlie !” 

She was leaning playfully over the back of his chair, 
looking down into his face. By ‘tshe” I mean Mrs. 
Gale, and ‘‘ Charlie’ was her husband. He had just 
settled himself for a quiet after-dinner cigar. But 
Mrs. Gale had mischievously snatched it from his hand, 
threatening to withhold it until he gave her the desired 
promise. And now she laid one hand caressingly on 
his forehead, and stealing the other under his chin she 
looked archly yet half earnestly down into the dark 
deeps of his eyes, with her tender blue ones, as she re- 


peated: ‘ Promise me, Charlie. Now do; that’s a 
dear!" 

* Nonsense, Virginia !’—And he tried to put away 
her hand. 


* Oh, Charlie!” reproachfully. 

“ Pshaw, do let me go. Youii choke me,” he said, 
half impatiently. 

** And so I will,” she cried, merrily, “if you don't 
promise me, this very minute, not to drink anything 
stronger than pure cold water at Uncle Logan’s party 
to-night.” 

And forthwith she made a small but savage attack 
upon him, pulling his head back as far as she could get 
it, and making believe to clutch him by the throat 
with intense mock-fury. 

‘Stop, Virgie, stop! Why, what are you about ? 
Only let me get clear, and I'll pay you off for this 
littie mischief. There, now, you'll put out my eye 
with that pin in your sleeve. Oh, murder, my face! 
I'll promise. Oh, yes—anything!” 

And she still persevered in her spirited mode of en- 
forcing av argument. 

He shouted out: ‘ Yes, yes, yes! There, now, I 
hope I've promised often enough to satisfy you.” 

your honour ?” 

“Certainly. Yes, of course !” 

“Oh, sir, I thought I could bring you to terms. 
Recollect, you have said on your honour. I shall hold 
you to your promise.” 

And she came around and seated herself on his 
knee very demurely, indeed, after the manner of 
petted young wives when they have just gained a point. 

“You saucy little puss, how dare you? And just 
see how you've scratched my face.” 

** Shall I kiss it and make it well 2” she asked, play- 
fully. And then, while her face grew earnest in its 
pleading expression, she added :—**Oh, Charlie, you 
do not know how anxious I have felt about this party’ 
ever since we decided to go. They always have such 
a gay time at Uncle Logan’s. And you know, dear, 
though you would not do a wrong thing yourself, how 
easy it is for your companions to make you go too far, 
because you are such a dear, good-natured fellow. 
But now that you have promised me, I feel quite easy. 
And, derr, don’t forget when the young men ‘begin ‘to 
get too gay, come up stairs to me and baby.” 

And he promised. 

Going ont to an evening-party at Undle ‘Logan's’ 
was no small affair, considering that it was a good 
five-mile ride from Glendale, out into the country, 
over rough roads, with Maple River—swollen'by recent 
rains—to be crossed. For this was in a remote .and 
secluded part of England, distant from any ‘railroad, 
and with no town near where a vehicle might ‘be 
obtained. Besides, Virginia Gale was a first-rate 
horsewoman, and feared nothing on her own account. 
That she was thus rather rash and fool-hardy, will 
appear from the fact that she had resolved to encumber 
herself with a burthen, though of a very interesting 
kind. 

To be brief, it was still early, of a clear frosty even- 
ing, when Virgie came out equipped for the ride. 

“ Here, Hester, hold the baby. Now, Charlie ——” 

And giving,him her hand she placed her foot in his 
other and sprang lightly into the saddle. 

‘‘ Now give him to me.” 

The idea of such a mother-bird as Virgie going away 
five miles to spend the evening and leaving her baby, 
would have been pronounced an insanity, if any one 
had been absurd enough to propose it to her. 

** Dear little fellow, how bright he looks,” she said, 
fondly, pulling down one corner of the shawl. ‘ Look, 
Charlie!” 

And the little one gave a soft coo, in answer to 
papa’s merry chirrup, as he looked into the huge 
bundle of shawls, and patted the tiny, rosy face, just 
peeping out ot its snug enclosure. Then after mamma 
had given her parting directions to Hester—promoted 
to be housekeeper in her absence—they started off, the 
light, crisp snow crackling under the feet of their 
horses. 

** Give Charlie to me, Virgie,” her husband said, when 
they reached the river, and reined in their horses upon 
its bank. 

“Keep close to me,” he sited and not another 
word was spoken until they reached the opposite bank ; 
for the fording of the river in its present condition, 
was a difficult, almost dangerous undertaking. 

“Ido hope the moon will be up when we come 


‘| ‘better stay" she asked, persuasively. ! 


‘them : 


‘Charles éhouted back with maudlin cheerfulness : i 


back,” Virgie said. Then added, anxiously, as he 
again deposited the child in her arms: 

“ The river is deeper than I thought: and really, it 
would be dangerous to cross in the dark.” 

Lights were glimmering from the windows as they 
rode up to Uncle Logan's gate; and the number ot 
horses and vehicles already congregated around it 
showed that the invited guests of the Christmas-eve 
party were already beginning to drop in. Aunt Lizzie 
came out to the door to meet them, and took the sleep- 
ing babe from Virgie’s poor, tired arms. 

‘Remember, Charlie!” she imploringly, laying 
her head‘on his shoulder as thoy were on the point of 
separating,—she, for aunt Lizzie’s comfortable reom 
above-stairs—he, for the society of his boon com- 
panions. 

“Never fear me!” and he went gaily away. 

Alas! for the promise made to the fond credulous 
wife, sitting up stairs in the quiet matronly circle, with 
her babe on her knee, so proud and happy—for it was 
her first child. And what young mother ever failed 
to appreciate the dignity of her position at such a 
time. 

In Jess than half an hour, Charles Gale had forgotten 
his promise, wife, child, everything; and again and 
again his glass was filled, and his voice raised in riotous 
chorus with the loudest. 

The night waned and the guests began to disperse. 
Virgie sat in the dressing-room all ready for the ride, 
holding in her lap what seemed to be a hve bundle 
of shawls, but which was in reality little Charlie, who 
lay curled up in his warm nest fast asleep, with one 
little fat thumb in his mouth. 

**T wonder what makes Charles so late?” she said, 
at last, impatiently. 

* Aunt Lizzie, will you please send for him, and say 
I'm waiting >” 

He came at length. But the first words he spoke 
told her all She ‘knew at once that he was intoxicated, 
though to others only a very slight excitement was 
all that appeared unusual about him. 

Oh! the shame! She hardly dared speak to him. 
All her thought ‘was to get him away before he be- 
trayed his condition to other eyes. 

* Give me ‘the dhild,” he said. 

And ws she did so, she felt that ‘his arm wae un- 


‘““@b'! I dare not trust the bahy with him,” was her 
thought, but she was silent. 

She coulfi not bear that those around should know 
the mortifying truth. 

“*T do wish you would stay all night, Virgie,” spoke 
Aunt Lizaie ; renewing her entreatics. ‘ It is so late, 
and it is growing colder.” 

Wirgie thought of the dreary five miles ride, with a 
@runken husband, and then the river! She had ‘before 
tTefused to stay, but now she thought better of it. 

“What do you think of it, Charles? Hatn't we 

But liquor had made him sullen. ; 

‘“Wo, we must go home,” he said, surlily. ‘ 
‘She ‘knew i it would avail nothing to argue the matter | 
with thim;; but only lead to a painful exposure ; — 
commenced paying her adieux. 

By dint of gentle coaxing she induced him 
the ‘babe to ‘her before they started. 

As they rode away, Uncle Logan shouted out to 
“Look out for the river!” ! 
Virgie’s heart was too heavy for a reply.; but, 


“All vight 

As they rode on, she saw that he was sinking intoa | 
drunken stupor! Oh, if they were only safe at home, 
how glad she would be! And then she thought of the 
river yet to’be forded : and every breath was a prayer. 
She determined not to let him have the child when 
they came to the crossing, but to trust to her own arm 
and courage to carry herself and the babe through. 
She hoped he would not think to ask her for the child, 
and was nerving herself for a refusal, in case he should, 
when they came in sight of the water. 

The moon shone down, making it almost as bright 
as day. Virgie thanked heaven for that! But she 
shuddered as the sweep of the waters fell on her ear ; 
and she saw it foaming white in the moonlight, as it 
swept on in a strong current. 

Charles roused himself. 

‘« Where's the boy >” he asked. 

‘“Never mind, dear! he’s asleep, and I don’t like to 


disturb him. I can carry him over. I’m strong 
enough for it.” ; 
“ What is the woman thinking of? You carry him 


over, indeed! Give him to me!” 

“But, Charles, you are not in a condition to hold 
him. I shall be thankful if you can guide your horse 
over safely, as you are.’ 

‘‘Ha! What do you mean by that?” 

She made him no answer. 

‘Do you take me for a fool ®” he said, roughly and 
angrily. 

** Now, Charles, don’t do so? You know your arm 
is very unsteady. just now. It is, mdeed!” 


“Ah, I understand you now. So, madam, I sup- 
pose you think I am drunk ?” 

Again she was silent. 

‘Give me the child!” he said, fiercely. 

‘*O, Charles! For God's sake 

‘Give him to me,I say! Do you think to brave 
me so? Give him here this minute.” 

Resistance, she knew, was useless. It would only 
serve to infuriate him; and what will not a drunken 
man do ? 

Uncovering the little sleeping face, she kissed it once 
—then drawing the thick shawls which enveloped the 
little figure, she covered the face again, and gave him 
into her husband's arms. 

‘“Charles! For the love of heaven be careful.” 

Don’t be a fool!” 

So they plunged in, and she did not take her eyes 
from the other two, until they had nearly reached the 
opposite bank. Then her horse stepped on a stone, 
and, slipping, nearly precipitated her into the water. 
When her attention was again free they had reached 
the opposite bank. 

‘*There he is!” said Charles, triumphantly, as he 
placed the bundle in her arms. ‘* What a simpleton 
you were to think I couldn’t bring him over safely.” 

How very light it was! Good heaven! She moved 
it about in her arms—pressed it closer; and then ut- 
tered an awful shriek. 

*““My child! My little child! 
child!" 

Both turned simultaneously back to the water. The 
quick eye of the mother was just in time to catch one 
last brief glimpse of a little rosy, pitiful, upturned face 
—and then it disappeared down the current, and the 
rapid waters flowed on! 

In his drunken unconsciousness Charles had let the 
sleeping infant slip out of the shawls, and nothing could 
be heard above the noise of the waters. He did not 
know it till the mother screamed. 

There was no help. Oh! it was pitiful, heartbreak- 
ing! Poor young Mother! 

* = * * * 


The home of the Gales is very still now. Virgic’s 
pale face seems paler yet, from contrast with her black 
dress. The cradle looks so desolate, standing always 
back in one corner of the nursery. She never passes it 
without having her heart wrung anew, and she will 


My Charlie! Omy 


| sit for hours, folding and unfolding the little clothes, 


and her hands linger lovingly among them. There is 
a pair of tiny worn shoes in the drawer of her work- 
table, and a lock of fair, soft baby-hair in the great 


Let us hope that Charles Gale is a better though a 
sadder man; for, ever since that fatal night, he has 
given up strong drink. 


THOUGHTS IN THE RAIN. 
BY RLLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


‘Dasmrnc and pouring, sobbing and sighing, 
Hear'st thou the rain? 
Shsiéking and groaning, mutt'ring and crying, 
Hurled ‘gainst the pane. 
With sound like the wail of a restless spirit, 
Moaning in vain! 
Now, as if frightened, it holdeth its breath, 
Now it seems pacing the slow march of death, 
Fearfully praying, 
Tearfully saying, 
Darkness is over us, 
Demon wings cover us, 
Flapping amain! 


Heaving and surging, gurgling and ronring, 
Waves of the soul, 

Gloomy and darkling, coldly are pouring 
Billows that roll, 

Like arms of a giant, scornfully keeping 
Us from our goal! 

Now spent with the effort, we rest on life's sea, 
Now we seem waging a flerce fight and free, 
Mockingly gazing, 

Strong arms upraising, 
While groans of the dying, 
And stricken ones sighing, 

Sob out their dole! 


Flashing and sparkling, glowing and beaming, 
Break on the strand, 
Waves from the death-sea, goldenly gleaming 
Over the sand, 
Rays from the Holy One's glory outstreaming, 
Lighten the land. 
They're rolling away from a far-off shore, 
Rolling away, and returning no more, 
Jeoyfully crying, 
“Grim Time is dying, - 
Heaven is blessing us, 
Angels caressing us— 
Blest be the band!” 


PFDANTRY crams our heads with learned 'mber, and 
takes out our brains to make room for it, 


| 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES. 


EDITED BY MADAYE ELTSE, 
AUTHORESS OF ‘‘ THE CROCHET AND KNITTING 
WINTER BOOK,” ETC., ETC. 
*,* All communications respecting this department should be 
addressed to Madame Elise, at our Office. 


TUE MOTHER OF THE QRACCHI. 


Ove of the noblest characters in aneient Roman his- 
tory was Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi. ‘In this 
lady every circumstance of birth, life, and eharacter, 
conspired to give her a glowing and ever+living :page 
in history, Two thousand years have ,passed away, 
and yet her name stands out as freshly.as if she had 
been cotemporaneous with Elizabeth and Mary. 
She was the daughter of Scipio Afrieanus, the con- 
queror of Hannibal. Such descent could ‘hardly have 
received an addition of glory or distinetion But, 
such was the life of Cornelia, that even the fame of 
Scipio received new lustre. She was married to a 
man, who, though he filled many high Roman offices, 
yet derived still greater dignity from her virtues. 
This was Tiberius Gracchus, the grandson of Sem- 
pronius, who was eulogized by Cicero for wisdom and 
virtue. He was thought worthy of Cornelia, and the 
event proved that one was as remarkable as the other, 
for what in that age of the world must have been 
deemed the highest excellencies of the human cha- 
racter. 

Tiberius died, leaving Cornelia with twelve c¢hild- 
ren. Her character was such, that Ptolemy, King of 
Egypt, paid his addresses to her, but was rejected. 
She devoted herself to the care of her house and 
children; in which she behaved with the sweetest so- 
briety, parental affection, and greatness of mind. 
During her widowhood, slic lost all her children ex- 
cept three—one daugliter, who was married to Scipio 
the younger, and two sons, Tiberius and Caius Grac- 
chus. Vlutarch remarks, that ‘ Cornelia brought 
them up with so much care, that though they were 
without dispute of the noblest family, and had the 
happiest geniuses of any of the Roman youth, yet edu- 
cation was allowed to have contributed more to their 
perfections than nature.” ‘lis remark may show in 
forcible evlours the vast influence of mothers in the 
education of youth. It is certain that there is no na- 
tural genius which may not be improved by educa- 
tion, and it is equally certain that no human being 
can have as much influence on that education as the 
mother. When a Campanian lady once displayed her 
jewels before Cornelia, requesting to see hers in re- 
turn, Cornelia produced her two sons, saying, ‘* These 
are all the jewels of which [ can beast.” 

She also gave public lectures on philosophy in 
Rome, and was more fortunate in her disciples than 
her sons. Cicero says of her, that, ‘* Cornelia, had 
she not been a woman, would have deserved the first 
place among philosophers.” 

Cornelia, like all the leading women of Rome, had 
hnbibed the heroic, or ambitious spirit of the age. 
She is said to have made remarks to her sons which 
seemed to spur them on more rapidly in their public 
career. ‘The result was not very fortunate. For 
though her sons sustained the highest name for purity 
of character—though they have come down to us dis- 
tinguished as the Gracchi—and though they were asso- 
ciated with the popular-cause, yet their measures were 
so revolutionary and violent, that they were both des- 
troged in popular tumults. 

Cornelia survived the death of her sons, which she 
bore with great magnanimity. They had been killed 
on eonsecrated ground, aud of these places she said 
that “they were monuments worthy of them.” She 
lived subsequently a life of clegant and hospitable 
ease, surrounded by men of lctters, and courted by the 
great. We cannot have « better idea of the close of 
her life, and of the high cstimation in which she 
stood, than by the very words of Plutarch. This 
writer closes the lives of tlhe Gracchi with the follow- 
ing account of Cornelia :— 

“ She took up her residence at Misenum, and made 
no alteration in her manner of living. As she had 
many friends, her table was always open for the pur- 
pose of hospitality. Greek, and other men of letters 
she had always with her, and all the kings in alliance 
with Rome expressed their regard by sending her 
presents, and receiving the like civilities in return. 
She made herself very agreeable to her guests, by ac- 
quainting them with many particulars of her father, 
Africanus, and of his manner of living. But what 
they most admired in her was, that she could speak of 
her sons without a sigh or a tear, and recount their 
actions and sufferings as if she liad been giving an ac- 
eount of some ancient heroes. Some, therefore, ima- 
gined that age and the greatness of her misfortunes 
had deprived her of her understanding and sensibi- 
lity. But those who were of that opinion secm 
rather to have wanted understanding themselves; 
since they know not how much a noble mind may, by 
a liberal education, be enabled to support itself 


against distress; and that though, in the pursuit of 
rectitude, Fortune may often defeat the purposes of 
Virtue, yet Virtue, in bearing affliction, can never 
lose her prerogative.” 

The whole life of Cornelia presents a beautiful cha- 
racter; and from the facts which have come down to 
us we may draw these inferences:—1. Cornelia must 
have been educated in a very superior manner by hen 
Jather Forinno other manner can we account for 
-her knowledge and love of -literature; mor tor the 
fact, that while yet young she was regarded as worthy 
of the most virtuous and noble menof Rome. 2. She 
must have been, ‘from the beginning, a woman of 
fixe principles and undaunted courage; tor, in no 
other manner ean we give a solution to her réjection 
ofthe King of Egypt, her unremitting care of her 
family,the high. education of her sons, and the great 
influence she held over them. 3. She:must have cu/- 
tivated literature and the graces of conversation ; for, 
how else conld-she have drawn around the fireside ot 
a retired widow, the:men of letters, and even the com- 
_pliments of distant princes ? 

From all this we may draw the conclusion, that it is 
quite possible for a lady to be a woman of letters, and 
yet a good housekeeper, a good mother, a very agree- 
able companion, and a useful member of society. It 
i3 true, that all women cannot have the same early ad- 
vantages, the same parental care, the same rich oppor 
tunities, and the same splendid*tine ot life Yet how 
few are they who have improved, to the same advan. 
tage, the talents with which they have really been 
enilowed! And, yet more. how few are the fathers 
and mothers who'think these riches of the immortal 
mind at all equivalent to the petty accomplishments of 
fashion? Yet it is these high qualities of mintLalone 
which remain, like the eternal laws of nature, after all 
the modes of fashion and the revolutions of time. 
From this living fountain flows all the bubbling, 
sparkling, running waters of life. It overilows be- 
yond the boundaries of life, and enriches every terri- 
tory of distant posterity. 

In her lifetime a statue was raised to her, with this 
inscription: Cornelia mater Gracchorum (* Cornela, 
the mother of the Gracchi"). She died about 230 
years before Christ. 


MEXICAN ‘*VYOMEN. 
BY MISS INGLIS. 


GENERALLY speaking, the Mexican ladies write, read, 
and play a little, sew, and take care of their houses 
and children. When I say they read, I mean they 
know how to read: when I say they write, 1 do not 
mean they can always spell, and when I say they play, 
I do not assert that they have generally a knowledge 
of music. If we compare their education with that of 
the girls of England,—it is not a comparison but a 
contrast. Compare it with that of Spanish women, 
and we shall be less severe upon their degenerated de- 
scendents. In the first place, the climate iuclines 
every one to indolence, both physically and morally, 
One cannot pore over a book when the blue sky is con- 
stantly smiling in at the open window, then out of 
doors, after ten o’clock, the sun gives us due warning 
of our tropical latitude, and even though the breeze is 
so fresh and p'easant, one has no inclination to ride or 
walk far, Whatever be the cause, [ am convinced it 
is impossible to take the same exercise, with the mind 
or with the body, in this country as in Europe or in 
the Northern part of America. 

Then as to schools, there are none that can deserve 
the name, and no governesses. Young girls can have 
no emulation, for they never meet. They have no 
public diversion and no private amusement. There 
are a few good foreign masters, most of whom have 
come to Mexico for the purpose of making their for- 
tune by teaching, or marriage, or both, and whose 
object, naturally, is to make the most money in the 
shortest possible time, that they may return home and 
enjoy it. The children generally appear to have an 
extraordinary disposition for music and dancing, yet 
there are few girls who are proficients in either. 

When very young they occasionally attend theschools, 
where boys and girls learn to read in common, or any 
other accomplishments that the old women can teach 
them; but at twelve they are already considered too 
old to attend to these promiscuous assemblages, and 
masters are got in for drawing and music, to finish 
their edueation. I asked a lady one day, if her 
daughter went to school. ‘Good heavens!” said she, 
quite shocked, ‘‘ she is past eleven years old!” 

It frequently happens that the least well-informed 
girls are the children of the cleverest men, who, keep- 
ing to the customs of their forefathers, are content if 
they confess regularly, attend church constantly, and 
can embroider and sing a little. Where there are 
more extended ideas, it is chietly amongst families who 
have travelled in Kurope, and have seen the different 
education of women in foreign countries. Of these 
the fathers occasionally devote a short portion of their 
time to the instruction of their daughters, perhaps 
during their leisure evening moments; but it may 


easily be supposed that this desultory system has little 


real influence on the minds of the children. I do not 
think there are above half a dozen married women, or 
as many girls above fourteen, who, with the exception 
of the mass-book,:read any one book through in the 
whole course of the year. 

But if a Mcxican girl be ignorant, she rarely shows 
it. Shey have generally the greatest possible tact; 
never by any chance wandering out of their depth, or 
betraying by word or sign that they are not ‘well in- 
‘formed on the subjeet under discuesion. Though sel- 
dom graceful, they are never awkward, and always 
self possessed. They have plenty of natural talent, and 
where it has been thorouglily cu!tivatetl, no women 
can surpass them. But they love indolence. 

Said a beggar-woman to my English maid—“ Ah, if 
you only knew the pleasure of doing nothing !” 


VISITORS. 

ADVICE TO LADIES, 
WHETHER you are mistress of a mansion or a cottage, 
and invite a friend to-ehare your hospitality, you must 
endeavour by every possible means to render her visit 
agreeable. This should be done without apparent ef- 
tort, that the visitor may fee] herself to be a partaker 
in your home enjoyments, instead of finding that you 
put yourself out of the way to procure extraneous 
pleasures. It ss right and proper that you seek to 
make the time pass hghtly ; but if, on the other hand, 
you let a visitar pereeive that the whole tenor of your 
daily coneerns.is altered on lier account, a degree of 
depression will'be felt .and the pleasant anticipations 
which she most probably cutertained, will fail to be 
teahzed. Let your friend be assured, from your man- 
ner, that her presence 3s a real enjoyment to you—an 
incentive to recreations which otherwise would not be 
thought of in the common routine of life. 

Endeavour to retain your friends as long as they like 
to prolong their visit. When they intimate an inten- 
tion to leave you, if you really desire their continuance 
somewhat longer, frankly say so. Should they, how- 
ever, have fixed the time, and cannot prolong their 
stay, facilitate their going by every means in your 
power, and while you kindly invite them to renew 
their visit, point out to them any places of interest on 
the road, and furnish such information as you pos- 
sess. 

We presume that few people will leave a friend's 
house without some expres-ion of regret, and some ac- 
knowledgment proffered for the pleasure that has been 
afforded them. Instances to the contrary have come 
within our knowledge, and therefore we remind our 
youthful readers especially, that this small act of polite- 


| hess is indispensable, not in the form of a set speech, but 


by a natural flowing forth of right feeling. Et is also pro- 


per, on returning home, to inform your friends of your 
safe arrival; the sense which you entertain of their 
hospitality, and the gratification derived from your 
visit, may be also gracefully alluded to. 

An excellent custom prevails in some families of 
asking their guests for a given period. Thus, for ex- 
ample, an invitation is sent, stating that a friend's 
company is requested on a certain day, mentioning also 
for what length of time, and if a carriage cannot be 
offered to meet the visitor, stating expressly the best 
mode of coming and going. We recommend this ad- 
mirable plan to the master and mistress of every dwell- 
ing which is sufficiently capacious to admit of receiving 
an occasional guest. A young lady is perhaps invited 
to spend.a little time in the country, but she cannot 
possibly understand whether the invitation extends to 
a few days, or a week, or a month, and consequently 
is. much puzzled with regard to the arrangement of her 
wardrobe. Domestic consultations are held, the letter 
is read over and over again, every one gives a different 
opinion, and when the visit is entered upon, somewhat 
of its pleasure is marred through the embarrassment 
occasioned by not knowing when to propose taking 
leave. 


How to Grow BractirvL. — Persons may out- 
grow disease, and become lialthy, by proper atten- 
tion to the laws of their physical constitution. By 
moderate and daily exercise, men may become 
active and strong in limb and muscle. But to 
grow beautiful, how? Age dims the lustre of the eye, 
and pales the roses on beauty’s cheeks; while crows- 
feet, and furrows, and wrinkles, and lost teeth, and 
gray hair, and bald head, and tottering limbs, and 
limping, most sadly mar the human form divine. But, 
dim as the eye is, pallid and sunken as may be the 
face of beauty, and frail and feeble that onee strong, 
erect, and manly body, the immortal soul, just fledging 
its wings for its home in heaven, may look out through 
those faded windows as beautiful as the dew-drop of 
summer's morning, as melting as the tears that glistem 
in affection'’s eye—by growing kindly, by cultivating 
sympathy with all human kind, by cherishing forbear- 
ance toward the follies and foibles of our race, and 
feeding, day by day, on that love to God and 
man which lifts us from the brute, and makes us akin 


to angels. 
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PRESERVING THE COLOUR OF DRESSES. 


THE colours of merinos, mousseline-de-laines, ging- 
hams, chintzes, printed lawns, &c., may be preserved 
by using water that is only milk-warm; making a 
lather with white soap, before you put in the dress, 
instead of rubbing it on the material ; and stirring 
into a first and second 
tub of water a large 
table-spoonful of ox- 
gall. The gall can be ob- 
tained from the but- 
cher's, and a bottle of it 
should always be kept 
in every house. 

No coloured articles 
should be allowed to 
remain long in the 
water. They must be 
washed fast, and then 
rinsed through two cold 
waters. Into each 
rinsing water, stir a 
teaspoonful of vinegar, 
which will help to 
brightenthecolours: and 
after rinsing, hang them 
out immediately. When 
éroning-dry, (or still a 
little damp,) bring them 
in; have irons ready 
heated, and iron them 
at once, as it injures 
the colours to allow 
them to remain damp 
too long, or to sprinkle 
and roll them up in a 
covering for ironing next 
day. If they cannot be 
conveniently ironed im- 
mediately, let them hang 
till they are quite dry; 
and then damp and fold 
them on the following 
day, @ quarter of an hour 
before ironing. The best 
way is not to do 
coloured dresses on the 
day of the general wash, 
but to give them a 
morning by themselves. 
They should only be un- 
dertaken in clear bright 
weather. If allowed to freeze, the colours will be 
irreparably injured. We need scarcely say, that no 
coloured articles should ever be boiled or scalded. 

If you get from a shop a Slip for testing the dura- 
bility of colours, give it a fair trial by washing it as 
above; afterwards, pinning it to the edges of a towel, 
and hanging it to dry. Some colours, (especially 
pinks and light-greens,) 
though they may stand 
perfectly well in wash- 
ing, will change as soon 
as a warm iron is 
applied to them; the 
pink turning purplish, 
and the green bluish. 
No coloured article 
ehould be smothered 
with a hot iron. 


THE PASSION FOR 
DISPLAY. 
THE world is crazy for 
show. There is not one 
person in a thousand 
who dares fail back on 
nothing but his real, 
simple self for power to 
get through the world, 
and extract enjoyment 
as he goes along. There 
is too much living in the 
eyes of other people. 
There is ne end to the 
aping, the mimicry, the 
false airs, and the super- 
ficial arts. It requires 
rare courage, we admit, 
to live up to one’s en- 
lightened convictions in 
these days. Unless you 
consent to join in the 
general cheat, you are 
jostled out of reach. There is no room for you among 
the great mob of pretenders. Ifa man dares to live 
within his means, and is resolute in his purpose not 
to appear more than he really is, let him be applauded. 


Let the young man who blushes take courage, for it 
is the colour of virtue 


THE WORK-TABLE. 


NECKTIE, IN CHENILLE EM- 
BROIDERY. 


LADY'S 


MATERIALS.—About three-quarters of a yard of 


LADY'S NECKTIE IN OHENILLE EMBROIDERY. 


white or black Brussels net, an inch wider than the 
engraving, scarlet embroidery chenille, and a chenille 
needle. 

Trace the pattern at each end of the tie from the 
illustration, with the chenille in darning stitch. Cut 
out the circles in the chain and the open work witha 


small pair of scissors, and finish with a chenille fringe. 


( 


gs 
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LADY'S CUFF IN BRIOCHE KNITTING. 


stars, or can be left plain, according to the fancy of 
the worker. Jet beads or small pearls can be intro- 
duced to great advantage in the pattern. The chain 
at the edge carried up the sides forms a nice finish to 
the necktie. These, however, we leave to the taste of 
our fair readers. 


LADY'S CUFF, IN BRIOCHE KNITTING. 


MaTeriats,—Five shades of scarlet single Berlin 
wool. Knitting pins, No. 12, and a crochet hook. 
With the darkest shade, cast on 50 stitches, and 
work in brioche ng, thus: wool forward—slip one, 
knit two stitche¢ together ; repeat to the end of the row, 
and work 7 rows more 
with the same shade ; 
then 8 rows with each 
of the other shades, end- 
ing with the lightest ; 
cast off, and sew up on 
the wrong side. For 
the frill— With the dark- 
est shade and crochet 
hook, commence on the 
stitches just cast off at 
the wrist. 1st round— 
l treble, 2 chain, miss 
2; repeat all round. 
2nd round—With the 
lightest shade work in 
double cruchet. 
round—Same shade, 5 
chain, miss 2, and 1 
double ; repeat all round. 
4th round—With the 
next shade work 6 
chain and 1 double 
through the 5 chain of 
last round; repeat all 
round. round— 
With the next shade 
work as 4th round. 6th 
round — Next shade, 
work as round, 
fasten off and finish with 
a bow of riobon. 
BREAD CLOTH, IN 
NETTING AND 
DARNING. 
MATERIALS.—No. 4, 8, 
or 12, of Walter Evans 
and Co's. boar’s head cro- 
chet cotton. Knitting 
cotton of the same num- 
ber for darning it. For 
finer articles No. 16, or 
18, cotton may be used. 
Make a straight piece 
of netting, and then cut 
it into the required form; this had better be dore 
after it is darned; or the patent diagonal net may be used 
instead of hand netting, if preferred. The edge should 
be finished with a fringe, knotted in at regular distances. 


RED HAIR. 
Our Paris correspondent states that it is now the fashion 
in the French capital for 
ladies with brown or 
black hair to turn the 
natural colour to light 
red. It is not one of the 
least curious whims of 
modern fashion, this af- 
fectation of red hair. 
Yet the time was, and 
that not many centuries 
ago, as poetry and paint- 
ing attest, when red hair 
was the ideal of crinal 
beauty. An interesting 
verification of this state- 
ment may be found in 
Jarves'’s fine collection 
of medizval art, at the 
New York Historical 
Society's Rooms. All 
the mythological beau- 
tiesand high-born dames 
have hair varying in hue 
from a brick colour to a 
fiery red. Black hair, 0: 
even chesnut, is nowhere 
to be seen exc. pt in the 
portraits of bearded men 
where beauty was subor- 
dinated to truth. Butin 
the pictures of females, 
not only in that gallery, 
but in every other collec- 
tion of old paintings with 
which we are familiar, 
there is an evident lean- 


The centre of the tie can be dotted over with small ' ing upon the part of the artist toward red hair, which 


taste was fully shared by all the poets of thesame period. 
The modern artist flatters by shading off a palpable red 
to “auburn,” or some darker tint. The medizval artist 
reversed the operation, and never pleased the fair 
sitter under the exaggerated luminosity of the locks. 
Thus it is that fashion, like history, repeats itself. 
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should be well washed and brushed, for acids destroy | disappear under this treatment, and in moet instances 


the enamel ; and for this reason it is advisable to avoid 
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“freckles will be ameliorated, if not removed, 
Should the remedies give rise to any unpleasant irrita- 
tion or roughness of the skin, the following lotion will 


counteract its effects :—Almond emulsion, half a pint 


Goulard’s extract, halfa drachm, Mix. If, associated 


there ie any con. 


stitutional disturbance, that will call for the direction 
QuEEN’s O1L TO Mage Ham Curt.—Oil of 


The tartar 
a residuum of the saliva; it is a great enemy to the | with the discolouration of the skin 


which accumulates round the teeth is considered to be 
teeth and gums, and is deposited more largely in some 


THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 
THE TEETH.—Many possess good teeth, but few take | all dentifrices, the composition of which is unknown, 


sufficient care to preserve them. The teeth of children | as acids, which whiten, while they ultimately injure the 


are deplorably neglected ; it is not until adolescence is | teeth, form the principal ingredients. 


consequently every day seeing young people with their | constitutions than in others. When it resists the efforts ; of the medical man. 
teeth ina state of premature decay, while, if proper , of the brush, it should be removed by a skilful dentist. 


nearly at hand that personal vanity comes to their aid, 
and tooth brushes and dentifrices are anxiously used. 
But it is then too late in many instances, and we are 


“BREAD CLOTH IN NETTING AND DARNING. (Seo page 620.) 


, ten or twelve minims of 


common oil of roses may be substituted. 


; civet, three grains ; Italian oil of jasmin, 
otto of roses, three minims. If 


three fluid ounces; 


; mix it well with the 
hour, dip the silk 
more or less fall, will be 


, then let it cool, and wash it in river- water, 


pound and a half of archil 
liquor; make it boil a quarter of an 


To Dye SILK Linac.—For every pound of elk take 


and a fine half-violet or lilac, 


quickly 


DISCOLOURATIONS OF THE SKIN.—The best local | ben, one pint 


In the 


Mix well. 


ght:—Elder flower ointment, one ounce ; 
** YeHow spots,” and “liver” spots, will quickly | obtained. 


morning, this is to be washed away with abundance of | one 


sion of rose petals, half a pint, citric acid thirty grains. 


sulphate of zinc, twenty grains. 


The teeth should be well brushed night and | cerate, which should be well rubbed into the affected | otto of roses is not to be had 


have perserved them sound and perfect to an advanced | application for most forms of stain is the following 
morning with a moderately hard brush, which should | skin at ni 


care had been taken from early childliood, they might 
age. 


be carefully rinsed | soap, so as to secure the entire removal of the grease, 
g liquids either too | and the following lotion is then to be applied :—Infu- 


. hor should cold water be taken im- 
; after taking acids, the mouth | Mix. 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL" AND DOMEST#C. 


KNOCK-KNFES.—A correspondent’s advice and testi- 
mony are as follows :-—‘* I commenced the practice of 
placing a small book between my knees and tying a 
handkerchief tight round my ancles. This I did two 
or three times a day, increas.ng the substance at every 
fresh trial, until I could hold a brick with ease breadth- 
ways. When I first commenced this practice I was as 
badly knock-kneed as possible: but now IT am as 
straight as any one. I likewise made it a practice of 
lying on my back im bed, with my legs croesed and my 
knees fixed tightly together. This, I believe, did me 
a great deal of good.” 


To Make TractwG Paper.—Rub the paper with a 
mixture of cqual parts of oil of turpentine and rat oil, 
and dry it i:nmediately by rubbing it with wher -four. 
Then hang it on @ line for twenty-four hours. If 
washed over with ox-gall, and dried, it will admit of 
being written om with ink; or water-colours may be 
used, 

Varnisii ror Wiotrss.—Take half a gallon of 
rectified spirits of wine, to which put six ounecs of 
gum mastic and a half a pint of turpentine varnish ; 
put the above im a tim case, keep it in a very warm 
place, frequomtly shaking it until it is dissolved. 
Strain it, and keep it for use. Should you find it 
harder than you desire, you may add a little more 
turpentine varnish, 

GRAVY Sovp, on Stock.—Prepare a large stew-pan, 
by rubbing it with buttcr, and put into it three- 
quarters of a pownd of ham, free from fat, skin, and 
rust; four pounds of leg or neck of veal, and three 
pounds and a-half of lean beef, all eut into thin slices ; 
set it over a clear and rather brisk fire, till the meat 
becomes of an atmber colour. It should be often 
moved, so that it does not stick to the pan nor burn. 
When the meat is equally browned, place the bones 
upoh it, and powr in graduaily one gallon of boiling 
water. Take off the scum as it rises, and throw in et 
intervals a little cold water to bring it quickly to the 
surface. When no more scum appears, put in two 
ounces and a half of salt, three onions, three carrots, 
two turnips, one bea of celery, two ounces of savoury 
herbs, one dozen of cloves, three quarters of an ounce 
of white pepper (whole), and three blades of mace, 
Allow the soup to boil gently for five or six hours, and 
then strain it. When cold, remove every particle of 
fat from the top; and, in taking out the soup, leave 
the sediment untouched. When required, take out the 
quantity demanded for table, and add mushroom 
catsup or Harvey's sauce. 

A Goop Strrw.—Set a shin of beef on to stew, in 
enough cold water to keen it covered until done. When 
it boils remove the scum, aud put one ounce and a-half 
of salt to the gallon of water. Add a few cloves and 
some black pepper, slightly bruised amd tied up in 
muslin, some oniens, a root of celery, a burch of 
savoury herbs, with some carrots and turnips. Gently 
stew for four or five hours. 

Oxrorp Pupprnc.—iTave four ounces of bread 
cruinbs gratcd, the game quantity of currants, the same 
of suct chopped very fincly, a large epoonfal of sugar, 
and a little nutmeg; mix altogether. Take the yolks 
of three eggs, and make your puddings up into balls, 
and fry them a light brown in butter. Serve with 
white wine or rum sauce. 

ZiNcING.-—-Copper or brass vessels may be covered 
with a firmly adherent layer of pure zinc, by boiling 
them in contact with a solution of chleride of zinc ; 
pure zinc turnings being at the same time present in 
considerable excess. 

Ox Toxcre.—Boil tender an unsmoked 
tongue of good flavour, and thé following day cat from 
it the quautity desired for potting, or take for this 
purpose the remains of one which has already been 
served ai table. Trim off the skin and rind, weigh the 
meat, mince it very small,.then pound it as fine as 
possible with four ounees of butter to each pound of 
tongue, a small teaspoonful of mace, half as much of 
nutinez and cloves, and a tolerably high seasoning 
of cayenne. After the spices are well beaten with the 
meat, taste it, and add more if required. A few 
ounces of any well roasted meat mixed with the tongue 
will give it firmness. The breast of turkeys, fowls; 
partridges, or pheasants may be used for the purpose 
with good effect. 

Pitts FOR CRAMP.—Camphor, one drachm, spirits 
of wine, one drachm, dissolye, and add opium, 10 
grains; confection of roses to form amass. Mix, and 
divide into 24 pills. Take one every night. 

Sour Kraer.— Procure some clean, white cabbages, 
cut them into small pieces, and stratify them in a cask 
along with salt and a few juniper berries and carraway 
seeds, observing to pack them down as hard as posable 
with a wooden raimmer, and to cover them with a lid 
pressed down by a heavy weight. The cask must be 
placed in a cold situation as socn as a sour smell is 
perceived, 


VARIETIES. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 

It is wonderfal the agpect of moral obligation things 
sometimes assume when we wish to do them. 

Time is a sense of insecurity in the beginning of 
ali change ; we dread movement until we are fairly 
reused, and then we seem as if we could never know 
rest again. 

Tuc Evin or A BAD Temper.—A bad temper is a 
curse to the possessor, and its influence is most deadly 
wherever it is found. It is allied to martyrdem to be 
obliged to live with one of a complaining temper. To 
hear one eternal round of complaint aad murmuring, 
to have every pleasaut thought scared away by their 
evil spirit, is a sore trial. It is like the sting ef a 
scorpioja—a perpetual nettle, destroying your jeace, 
rendering lifea burden. Its énfluemce is deadly ; and 
the purest and sivectest atmosphere 1s contaminated 
into a deadly miasma wherever this evil gemius pre- 


vails. It dias been said truly that while we ought not 
to let the bad temper of others influence as,it would 
be as unreasonable to spread a blister upom the skin, 
and not expect it te draw, as to think of a family not 
suffering becanse of the bad temper of any of its in- 
mates. One string out of tune will destroy the music 
of an instrument, otherwise perfect ; so if all the mem- 
bers of a church, neighbourleod, and family, do not 
cultivate a kind and affectionnte temper, there will be 
discord and every evil work. 

AN ALAIGATOR Suor.— Upon casting my eyes on 
the water below the ra near which I was sitting, I 


saw 2 small black snoyt just above the water. It was 
perfectly still, not a ripple showing that it possessed 
life. Watching it attentively for a [ew moments, I 
saw it begin slowly to rise, and then recognised the 
head of an alligator. Aiming between the eyes, I 
lodged a bullet there, which struck with a crash. 
The alligator sank instamtly, but I could see that the 
water was agitated, as though the monster were having 
a tussle for his life among the mud and reeds below 


low parts near the pool, but could not sce him rise 
anywhere. After waiting for some time, I returmed 
to Inkau’s kraal, which I reached just before dark. <A 
party went the next day on my trail,aud examined 
the river, and found the scaly monster, floating and 
quite dead, in the pool where I had left him.—sSport- 
ing Scenes amongst the Kaffrs. 


THe Horse.—The voblest conquest which man has 
ever made is that of this proud and fiery animal, which 
shares with him the fatignes of war and the glory of 
battle. No less intrepid than his master, the horse 
sees peril and eonfronts it ; he inures himself te the 
sound of arms, he revels in it, he seeks it, and kindles 
with the same fire; he likewise participates in his 
pleasures ; at the chase, the tournament, the race course, 
he shines, he glitters; but, not quite ao doeile as he is 
brave, he does not suffer his mettle to overcome him, 
but he seems to consult its desires, and, ever obedient 
to the impressions he receives from it, he starts, 
slackens his prce, or stands still, and acts but to satisly 
it. He isa creature that resounces his own being, to 
exist solely by another's will—that even knows how to 
anticipate it—that, by the speed and precision of his 
action, expresses und accomplishes it: that fecls as 
much as we desire, and does bat what we wish; that, 
giving himself up unreservedly, never rebels against 
any duty, serves with all his might, becomes thoroughly 
spent, and even dies, the butter to obey. 


Hivsspanps’ Mssrakrs.—We make a great mistake 
in our treatment to our wives; as lovers we are 
worshipful, as hasbaads. we are too often bearish to 
them. We run iuto extremes each way. Bat why, 
after paying a woman the highest compliment we can, 
we are, whea she has accepted it, to consider her ex- 
empt from the attentions dune to her sex, we could not 
understand. Is i¢ that “ familiarity breeds contempt >” 
in that case she also sheuld lose her former exalted 
opinion of us. Politeness, by its silken fetters, restrains 
many an evil feeling; it is a bad plan to throw them 
off entirely. We necd uot be as ceremonious as if 
with utter strangers, but we had better keep up our 
good manners ; it pleases the wife and does us no harm. 
Last year we woukl not have sworn at her “ strum- 
ming on the piano,” not told her “she did not know 
what she was talking about :”"—why should we do it 
now ? At least, let us “ school ourselves before folks ;” 
/} there is no oceasion to mortify her foolishly ; women 
| will better bear downright ill-usage than this kind ef 
‘lowering treatment. Let a man respect his wife, treat 
her like a lady, and she will most commonly act up to 
his standard. ‘The woman who is constantly put down, 
because incapable of acting for herself on an emergency ; 
she has no confidence in her own judgment: she dis- 
| tracts you by her irresolutions, or occasionally adheres 

to some ill-advised line of conduct, because your con- 
tinual opinionative contradictions have ceased to have 
any Weight with her. Once she learns to say, * Oh, 
| when I propose anything. my husband will go the con- 
| trary way,” there is an eud to your domestic comfort. 


the surface. I kept a sip look-out at different shal- |. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS: 
WITTY AND HUMOROUS. 


CUT BY PRESUME. 


A little girl who made ‘a frequent use of the word 
guess was one day repreved or it by her teacher. 

‘Don’t say guess, Mary,” said Miss Jones; ‘ say 
presume.” 

Presently one of Mary's little playmates coming up 
to her, remarked: “I think your cape is very pretty, 
and my mamma wants your mamma to lend her the 
pattern, becanse she is going to make me one like it.” 

“My mamma has no pattern,” was the prompt reply; 
cut it by presume.” 


TAKE WARM. 


A deaf old andy, who had brought an action for 
damages against a neighbour, was being examined, 
when the judge suggested a compromise, an instructed 
her counsel to ask what she would take to settle the 
matter. 

« What will yon take ?” asked the counsel of the old 
lady. 

She shook her head at the counsel, informed tlic jury, 
in confidence, that sae was * very hard o° hearin’.” 

“ His honour wants to know what you will take -” 
asked the learmed counscl again, this time bawling as 
lend as he could ia the obd lady's ear. 

“TIT thank your honour kindly,” said the ancient 
dame, if it's-no inconwenience hii, I'll take 
a little warm gin and water.” 


EVERLASTING SNUFF-BOXES. 

Much has been recently written of oriental subtlety, 
of the fine observation aud pregnaat apprehension of 
the Eastern gaces; but perhaps the wily Asiatic is 
sometimes taken in by the simple Ewropean. 

When Said Pacha was in Paris, he sent for a cele- 
brated jeweller, aud thus addressed him: ‘ Before [ 
leave France, I desire to present some of your chiefs, 
who have honoured me by their sympathy and atten- 
tion, with a trifling proof of my esteem. Have youa 
dozen and a halfof gold snuff-boxes set with diamonds 
of the value of about two hundred guineas each »” 

“Your highness,"’ replied the jeweller, ‘‘ at this pre- 
sent moment I have only by me six of the description 
you desire; but if your highness will deign to begin 
by the presentation of those six, in a few days I will! 
supply yeu with six otkers, which you also can dis- 
tribute; amd in a week or so after that, { will complete 
the order by bringing the remaining half-dozen.” 

“Be it so. Let me have the first six imme- 
diately.” 

The snuff-boxes were delivered, amd the Pacha dis- 
tributed them, accompanied with letters oricntally 
polite. A few days passed, and the jeweler was again 
announced. 


“ Your highness,” he said, “according te my promise. 
I have the honour of bringing you six more snuff- 
boxes.” 

“Good! When shall I have the others >” 

“ As soon as your highness has given away thiese.” 

“Good! My secretary shall send them off inune- 
diately.” 

“In that case, your highness, I will do myself the 
honoar to wait en you again in three or four days.” 

The second six wese sent to the honoured recipients, 
and the indefatigable jeweller soon brought the others. 
That is to say, not all; he oaly brought five. 

“ Your jewellery has given me the highest satisfac- 
tion,” said the gracious oriental; “and the friends wlio 
have done me the honour to accept them, are equally 
delighted, for I have received from all of them—but 
one—letters expressing the liveliest thanks.” 

All but one! Was your highness kind cnough to 
say all but one?” the jeweller asked. 

‘Yes. My secretary telis me that when the box 
was sent t his house, the chief was not in town, which 
explains hig net having favoured me with his acknow- 
ledgments. He returns on Sunday. But how is it 
you have brought me only five boxes to-day? My 
list of presents is made out, and I must not leave one 
chief without the compliment I have paid to others.” 

The jeweller paused for a moment, and then said: 
“ Did not your highness gsy that the recipient of your 
muaificence, who had not yet acknowledged your gift, 
would be in Paris on Sunday ?” 

‘Yes; and I take my departure on Saturday.” 

“Then if your highness will graciously leave me the 
name of the eighteenth personage you desire to honour, 
I will take care that on Monday, or Tuesday at the 
latest, he receives your highness’s gift.” 

“ Between this and then you think you ean furnish 
the cighteenth box ?” 

can, your highness.” 

“It must in all points be exactly like the others, for 
I must not make any invidious distinction.” 

“Your highness will graciously acknowledge that of 
the half-dozers I have hitherto presented, each one is 
precisely similar ?” 


| 

| | 
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True.” 

“T give your highness my word of honour that this 
last shall be as exactly like its predecessors.” 

“Good! My secretary will pay you the amount ” 

The ofd part of the story is, that if any prince, viceroy, 
or travelling magnifico staying in Paris should wish to 
present his admirers with diamond snuff-boxes, be will 
find half a dezen at the shop of the celebrated jeweller 
who had the honeur ef supplying Said Pacha; and 
what is still more extraordinary, they are all exactly 
similar to those made for, sold to, and presented by 
that potentate. 

For the truth is, the worthy jeweller never made 
tighteen boxes at all-——only the siz,—well knowing that 
he would purchase each one back again, at half-price, 
the very day or so after it was presented. 


A Mcrr is a thing that holds the softest hand with- 
out squeezing it. 

AN old bachclor says that if a young lady hasa 
purse with two ends - silver in one, and gold in the 
other—she is sure to open the gold end first. 


IN the committee on the Factory Bill, a witness from 
Dundee was asked, “* When do your girls marry ?” He 
replied, “* Whenever they can meet with a husband.” 


‘*SAMMY, my son, how many weeks belong to the 
year ?”—* Forty-six, Why, Sammy, how do 
you make that out ?’—‘ The other six are Lent.” 


ENGLAND AND HER Dinners.—If an earthquake 
were to engulf England to-morrow, the English would 
manage to meetand dine somewhere among the rubbish, 
just to celebrate the event. 


“Ir is aisy enough,” said Pat, “to build a chimney; 
you howld one brick up, and put one under it.” A 
good many people undertake to build fortames on this 
equitable principle. 


Aw American aurist was so remarkably clever, that 
having exercised his skill on a very deaf lady, who had 
been hitherto insensible to the nearest and loudest 
noises, she had the happiness next day of hearing from 
her husband in California. 


THE Rev. Sydney Smith, whilst preaching a charity 
sermon, frequently repeated the assertion that, of all 
nations, Englishmen were most distinguished for the 
love of their species. The collection proved inferior 
to his expectations; and he said that he had evidently 
made a mistake, for he should have said that they were 
distinguished for a love of their ‘‘specie.” 


A Musicar Critic For You.—A fellow was invited 
to a party, one evening, where there was music, both 
vocal and instrumentaL On the following morning, he 
met one of the guests, who said: ‘‘ Well, bow did you 
enjoy yourself last night? Were not the quartettes 
excellent 2° —** Well, really, I can’t say,” said he, “ for 
I didn't taste them ; but the lobster salad was the finest 
I ever ate!” 

** My dear boy,” said a kind-hearted schoolmistress 
to an unusually promising scholar whose quarter was 
about up; ‘‘imy dear boy, does your mother design that 
you should tread the intricate and thorny path of the 
professions, the strait and narrow way of the ministry, 
or revel amid the flowery fields of literature ?”—*‘: No, 
marm,” replied the juvenile prodigy, ‘‘ dad says he is 
going to set me at work in the tater patch.”— American 
Paper. 

In New York, the other day, a judge, in charging 
the grand jury, very coolly informed the gentlemen, 
that as for indicting anybody for passing notes of less 
denomination than one dollar (which is illegal in that 
State), it is all nonsense. ‘ Pretty much everybody 


does it,” said he; ‘ I am free to confess, J do it myself!” | 


This is about equal to the Hoosier judge, who aequitted 
a rogue of petty larceny, because the liquor in that 
region was “ bad enough to make any man eteal, and 
under its influence the Court itself had on one occasion 
stolen the landlord’s spoons !"—American Paper. 


BELGRAVIAN Maxims. (By a Fashionable Valet.)— 
The real essence of a gentleman is perfume. You know 
the snob by his hand; the gentleman by his boots. It 
is easier to pardon a hole in a person’s manners than 
one in his coat. @n the noblest park there are mush- 
rooms. One grows rich; but one is born elegant. 
With mea, as with monuments, position is everything. 
‘We make our money in London, but we epend it in 
Paris. Society has but little faith, except in scandal. 
Joke with an inferior, and you tumble to the level of 
that inferior. There are many stylish men, but very 
few men of style. Shopkeepers are the counters of 
the game of life: when we have no ready money, we 
are too glad to use them. A lady is an angel that 
ought never to touch the earth, excepting when she is 
stepping from the door to her carriage. Anything that 
reveals a compromise with one’s pocket is inelegant, 
as, for iastance, Berlin gloves: in my opinion, naked- 
handed poverty is a thousand times preferable. Eng- 
land gives us meat, and France sends us cooks. The 
gentleman is known at once by his walk, the lady by 
her carriage. Credit is the homage that trade pays 
(and sometimes pays very dearly) to rank. 


OUR OWN SPHINX. 


PICTOBIAL REBUS.—& 


LXXIV. ENIGMA. 


Warat is it that we none can make, 
And when our own we dare not take; 
That wanders free o'er earth and sea, 

And fills the ambient air ; 
That's owned alike by you and me, 

And meets us evérywhere ; 
That thousands waste, and thousands save, 
That's active ever in the grave; 
That's old as Adam, new as thought, 
Though dearly sold, yet can't be bought; 
Our neighbour's loss of which we grieve, 
Though common as the air we breathe: 
‘Ihatlimbless walks, that wiugless flies, 
And dying daily, never dies ; 
That while it’s to the meanest reptile given, 
To man alone it is the road to heaven ? 

G. F. P. 


LXXV. DECAPITATION. 


Compete, I am used both upon and in schools, 
sehead me, and then I shali break the school’s rules. 


LXXVI. WORD PUZZLES. 


1. Lare's & Life's 
MYST 
z( ARE = LY )e 
aid 


2. WaHartever your °, make your practice = to your pro- 
fessions; @nd shall your every and every suspicion 
inall OO. 

power, , standing 
3. Gon's all, and ans is — than 0 in His ITIL 


4. U there is I + or—of +; but: = ak :: the 


grave . of all. 
LXXVIL PROSE CHARADES. 

1. Tre soldier's home in battle, the pet of the drawing- 
Toom, and a common name for London, give a place in 
Scotland. 

2. Wuat faces the Palace of Westminster, and what the 
tempest-tossed mariner longs for, together, give a Scotch 
town. 

3. AN apostle, and part of his body, united, give a 
northern fishing station. 

4. You have my first and my second; with one you ob- 
serve, and with the other you declare ; together, they form 
@ place in Scotland noted for haddocks. 


LXXVIIL. REBUS. 

Ay Fnglish navigator, a town in South America, 4 re- 
merkable siege, an English seaport, a battle fought in 
Nermendy, an English king, name for a town on the 
Danube, and a Roman knight killed by Pompey. The 
initials and finals give twe great battles fought in the same 
country, 

LXXIX. A NAVIGATOR'S PUZZLE. 

A snip sails from a certain pice: she goes 1,600 miles 
east, 1,000 miles west, 1000 miles vorth, 1,000 miles south. 
Supposing her starting-point to have been lat. 60 8, long. 
25 E., at what point will she end her voyage ? 


LXXX. ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 
Or the trees in my garden, one-third are lilacs; one- 
fourth, laburnams; one-fifth, poplars; one-sixth, elms; 
with six other trees, How many are there in all ? 


LXXXI. TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Genvixe mirth, transposed aright, 
A gloomy sight will bring to light. 


LXXXIL CITARADE. 
Das was the night, no moon arose, 
Faint glimmerings of the lamps were seen; 
It was the hour of sweet repuse ; 
Sut what does all this strangeness mean ? 


There gathered were both young amd old— 
All watching for the day to dawn; 

And though they suffered much from cold, 
They waited till the coming morn. 


The sun his daily course began, 
Then soon was heard the prison bell, 
AJ) eyes strained hard one's face to sean / 
Who shortly would bid earth “ Farewell’? 
He comes, Adieu of all to take. 
Ere he shall step upon my éast : 
The hardest hearts are known to qualke, 
A moment flies, and all is past 
How sadascene! But let's forget 
The punishment of one so vile; 
A proof that rashness brings regret, 
And anger chases far the smile. 
As Seasons pass, there soon will 
My frst, a sign that Winter's near; 
With modest face, we then maysee 
Out of my first my whole ap . 
LXXXUL HALF-A-DOZEN QONUNDRUMS. 
1. Why is a rat in a pantry like » house on fire? 
2. Wur is the first letter in the elphabet like a flower ? 
3. Wen do the teeth usu the functions of the 
tongue ? 
4. How many sides has a round plum pudding? 
5. Wuewn is a beaver hat not a beaver hat ? 
6. are people who dg not admit the and 
genius displayed in the Bow Brnis * Sphinx" like facts ? 


ANSWERS TO “OUR OWN SPHINX.” 
(No. 21, p. 505) 
XVIII. No correct answer received. Try again. 


XX. Shakspere—Ben Jonson—thus:—1. SennacheriP : 
2. HalE; 3. ApaN; 4. Kall; 5. SagO; 6. PaaN; 7. Em- 
presS; 8. RoyO; 9. EdeN. 

XXL Neptune (Nep—reversed—pen). 

XXII. Fire. 


XXIII. 
then 


Let = = the required fraction; 


X—? and :: 3x-6=y; 


= 2x=y+1; 

by subtraction, x-6=—1; 

by transposition, x= 5, 

2: y=3x—6=9, 

and the fraction is = 

XXIV. 
1. loni (lion) a—Catalonia. 
2. Mad-aga-scar—Madagascar. 
3. Port O prince—Portauprinca 
4. Petty-cur. 
5. Because they display pertinacity (pert-in-a-city); 
6. Pock-ling-ton—Pocklington, 
XXV. Corregio and Corregio—thus:—CarnatiC; On- 
tariO; RochesteR; RadnoR; ElbE; Guinea piG; IcenI ; 
OrinocO. 


also 


Tae Eprror’s Prizes—For the majority of correct 
solutions to the questions in this Number, a handsome 
volume will be given. 

The following send solutions to No. 20. (There are also 
some few who send answers to No. 19, acknowledged here 
as they came too late to be inserted in their proper place.), 
—Ernest Spon, J. P., Annie P., T. Cook, J. W. P., T. E. 
Stevens, L. A. H., W. J., W. C., Charles Owen, S. H., 
George R., J. Cooke. David M.,J. Roskell, T. B. T., J. Law, 
T H. Jarvis, J. T. (Oldhem), Hagar, E. C., Elizabeth H., 
W.B., H. W. €.T., 4. Moffat, Mary Somerville, T. Mische- 
son (we thank yon for opinion; we shal] be 

to receive avy origi contributions from your 
en), Louisa Arundel (thanks), L. F., Harriet (you are too 
ate to win the prize. Your “Parody” is amusing and 
complimentary, but too long for insertion), J. W. T., H. H., 
Charles Taplay, W. Howatson, E. Last, Catharine Hay, 
Theta, W. Mackewon (thanks), W. Mills (cee No. 24.), 
S. W., Wag, J. S. Holland, D., W. Heath, .2th Lancers 
(thanks); A. Abbot, P. A. Y. (try again), A. D. Potter, 
E. Campbell, C. F. Brace, Robin, H. Vincent (there are 
various ways of spelling these names), G. S. W., N. T., 
R. D. (our rule is not to acknowledge fewer than four 
answers. See No. 19), Amelia very 
writes upon a sheet of paper large enough to make & 
bonnet shape of; J. A., Vincit, A. P. B., St. Just, H. Niehols, 
RB, Maharajah, B Bryne, J. Irvine, Al Etonian, 
G. Temple, St. Cuthbert, J. H. F.. A. H., W. B.., J. Fraser, 
C. P.B., Stanley, J. Pullen, EJ. EJ. LG FR, 
Sarcin, Beautiful Star. “Hawk, Dona'd M, EO. O., 
Ralph W. (write more plainly in future), Z. Cooper, A. M., 
T. B.S. H. Clayton, E. Miller (thanks), W. J. Cahill, 
J. H. McDermott. J. Mcilardie (too easy; try again), Rail- 
way Clerk (your industry does you credit), Juanita, 
A. E. Hart, J. B., W. Phipps, J. King (see No. 24), J. RB. 
Ravenna, 
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NEW AND ORIGINAL MUSIC. 4#°/°°% 


(Composep ExpRESSLY FoR “Bow BEL1s.”) fo. of 


Oh! Rest thee, 


COMPOSED BY J. WHITAKER. WITH VARIATIONS BY J. M. LODER. 


“Bow Music. 
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